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The power of the union label is proved by its 
progress, The union label signifies the applica- 
tion in industrial life of those rules which every 
good citizen applies in individual life—cleanliness, 
morality, honesty, chivalry toward woman, and 
care for the young. 

Originating in 1874, in the white label of the 
San Francisco cigar makers, followed in 1875 
by the red label of the same craft in St. Louis, 
and permanently established in 1880, at the con- 
vention of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, 
by the adoption of “the other color in the flag”— 
the familiar blue label of today—the union label 
has become the emblem and guarantee of fair 
labor in three empires, the United States, Great 
Britain and Australia. 

During less than twenty-five years’ use in na- 
tional trade unionism the scope of the union label 
has extended from a single industry so that it 
now includes more than fifty crafts in North 
America, whose products enter into almost every 
article of household and personal use. 

The union label derives its power from the fact 
that it is based upon the first law of nature, the 
law that “motion seeks the line of least resist- 
ance.” 

Stated in concrete terms, the union label is 
powerful because it accomplishes by peaceful 
means, with absolute certainty and at little cost, 
that which the strike and boycott seek to accom- 
plish, always at great cost and sacrifice, and 
often without apparent results. 

The workers who strike in protest against their 
wrongs may be defeated, but the public protest 
registered in the demand of the union label is 
invincible. 

The union label enlists and arms in labor’s 
cause those elements which determine the issue 
of every cause in civilized society, namely, the 
women and children, 

The instincts of woman and the interests of 
labor are conjoined in the union label. Both 
stand for cleanliness, morality, the care of the 
young, the sanctity of the home; both stand 
against strife and force. The union label makes 
woman the strongest, as she is the gentlest, of 
God’s creatures. 

The mistress of the household represents the 
“purchasing power.” She can not go on strike, 
but she can obviate the necessity of striking by 
demanding the union label. 

With the “purchasing power” in her pocket and 
the union label in her heart, woman rules with 
the olive branch. She is mistress of the situation. 

To the woman of the trade-unionist household 
the union label affords a guarantee that the 
wages earned under union conditions are expend- 
ed upon union products and for the maintenance 
of union conditions, to return with interest in 
improved conditions for all. 

By demanding the union label the wife of the 
trade unionist becomes truly the helpmeet of the 
breadwinner, her powerful influence being thus 
extended from the home to the workshop, from 
which she is otherwise totally excluded. 

The child who demands the union label wields 
More influence than the man or woman who 
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strikes, The striker’s place may be filled, but 
there is no substitute for the union label. 

The union label transforms the women and 
children of the working class into towers of 
strength. Without it, they are often elements of 
weakness in the struggle for bread. 

The union label is the unmistakable sign of 
practical co-operation between employer and em- 
ployee. .The demand for the union label com- 
pletes the relationship necessary to the most ef- 
fective practice of co-operation by making the 
purchaser also a partner in the business. 

The union label unites all interests that lie in 
the improvement of industrial conditions through 
the abolition of the sweatshop, tenement house, 
unsanitary factory, convict labor, Chinese labor, 
night labor, and child labor. Each of these evils 
has its antidote in the union label. 


The union label, symbolizing as it does the con- 


ditions which the union itself is established to 
secure and maintain, is proof that these conditions 
obtain in the making of the article upon which it 
appears. Firm names, brands, trade marks, and 
other devices by which products are advertised, 
may lose their original significance through 
changes in the fortunes of those who own them. 
The union label, being owned by the union and 
subject exclusively to its control, represents* the 
same thing always, namely, fair wages and hours, 
clean workshops, and good workmanship. 

The union label stands primarily for union in- 
dustry. As such it is an indispensable comple- 
ment of “home industry,” or other shibboleth of 
business, in the mind of the purchaser who holds 
principle above local pride. The union label is, 
indeed, the only guarantee that the products of 
any industry are fit to enter decent and cleanly 
homes. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the union 
label is its assurance against deception. When 
an article ceases to be union made it ceases to 
bear the union label. 

In a word, the union label is a weapon with 
which the trade union arms the fair employer and 
disarms the unfair employer. 

USES OF THE UNION LABEL TO THE 
TRADE UNION. 

It disarms opposition and conquers prejudice. 

It commands the respect and protection of the 
courts and state. 

It is invulnerable to the injunction, the lockout 
and the blacklist. 

It supersedes the boycott by concentrating the 
purchasing power upon union products. 

It facilitates organization by increasing the de- 
mand for the products of organized workers. 

It constitutes recognition of the union by mak- 
ing certain the recognition of union products. 

It protects the trade union against attack by 
constituting the purchaser the real employer. 

It makes the strike unnecessary by making com- 
pliance with union conditions an advantage in 
business. ’ 

It is the most economical agency of trade union 
work, its cost being little compared to its results. 

It is a constant reminder of the common inter- 
est and common duty of all trade unionists in and 
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toward each other, and a certain guide in the 
discharge of that duty. 

It is a weapon that profits the employer equally 
with the employee, but only so long as both aim 
at the same object. It can never be turned against 
the employee, because it is the latter’s exclusive 
Property to be given or withdrawn at pleasure. 

USES TO THE EMPLOYER. 

It is the best medium of advertising. 

It is advertising that costs nothing. The union 
pays for it. 

It guarantees full returns on the outlay in the 
form of increased business. 

It enlists the unions, their members and friends, 
in the interest of the employer. 

It insures stability in business, because the prin- 
ciples it stands for are sound, enduring, and un- 
changeable. 

It saves time and talk in making sales. It sells 
itself, and it never deceives the purchaser. 

It signifies merit in the article—the merit of 
good, clean workmanship—as well as the prin- 
ciple of fair play in the treatment of employees. 

USES TO THE PUBLIC. 

It is essentially an emblem of peace, both in 
suggestion and in practice. 

It educates, organizes, and directs the public, 
making the purchaser the intelligent ally, instead 
of the indifferent foe, of labor. 

It is the medium through which the public may 
enforce its rightful power of arbitrament between 
employer and employee. : 

It directs and concentrates public sentiment 
against the evils peculiar to certain industries and 
against the evils common to many industries. 

It is the inspiration, the guide post, and the 
rallying point of the energetic and conscientious 
women in every community. It gives us the 
Woman’s Union Label League. 

It is peculiarly adapted to the nature of that 
factor which typifies the highest morality and 
controls the purchasing power of every com- 
munity, to wit, the mistress of the household. 

It appeals not to force, but to reason; estab- 
lishes confidence in the place of fear; makes no 
one ashamed; but, on the contrary, invites and 
encourages the people to take pride in well-doing. 

It is a standing declaration of the moral duty 
devolving upon the purchaser to inquire into the 
cost at which an article is produced, as well as 
the cost at which it is sold. 

It organizes the purchasing power upon lines 
of fair conditions of labor, as against those con- 
ditions that destroy the health and morality of 
the producer and endanger the well-being of the 
purchaser. 

It is an appeal to principle—principle that is 
above price; the principle that a dollar expended 

in the maintenance of fair labor is worth more in 
the end than a dollar saved at the bargain coun- 
ter. as, 


It is the “In Hoc Signo Vinces” of the crusade 
to rescue the child from the workshop, factory 
and mill; the woman from the sweatshop and 
tenement house, and the millions of labor from 
the clutches of greed, degradation, and poverty. 


LABOR CLARION 


ITS UNION LABEL 


ACTIVITY AND INTEREST 
IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


In the Labor Day issue of the “Labor Clarion” 
published last year appeared a history of the cen- 
tral body. It dealt with its organization, and 
traced the various momentous events that mark 
the Labor Council’s progress. Especially inter- 
esting to the student were the brief, yet clear 
statements of those industrial disturbances that 
are occasionally necessary in order to reverse 
impeding conditions. Consequently, this article 
will deal more with the union label as a means of 
strengthening our common unionism, and also 
touch on the relation of the central body to the 
community at large. 

Unfortunately, we cannot boast, as we should, 
and as some other cities can, of a woman’s label 
league that is a tower of strength. San Fran- 
cisco’s position in the labor world emphasizes the 
need of a movement of this nature. The Labor 
Council, for the first time, will be represented in 
the convention of the Women’s Trade Union 
League which meets in Chicago later in the 
month, and one or two of the affiliated unions of 
women have decided to join the parent body of 
the gentler sex interested in the furtherance of 
the union label. It is predicted that, by the time 
Labor Day of next year rolls around, there will 
be a San Francisco Women’s Label League 
worthy the name. 

Emphasis is laid on the necessity for cement- 
ing the efforts of women in this direction for 
obvious reasons. With a concentration of the 
spending power of those who purchase commodi- 
ties for the households of the city’s trade union- 
ists, there will come to the labor movement an 
impetus for progress that will be pronounced. 
We have yet to learn the lesson of the value of 
our power, now latent, and, when we do, many a 
weak union will be placed in a stable position, 
and those that are strong will be still further en- 
trenched. 

A large number of the unions affiliated with the 
San Francisco Labor’ Council are vitally inter- 
ested in the union label. In fact they all are, but 
some are without labels, although in nearly all 
such instances the craft button or card takes the 
place, so far as it can. In other columns will be 
found interesting stories of the union label as 
applied to individual callings. And, in addition, 
the insignia is emphasized as possessing the merit 
of representing minutely a great deal that the 
labor movement stands for. 

With the growth in recent years of label agita- 
tion, and its consequent importance, the possi- 
‘bilities of the future cannot be depicted with cer- 
tainty. This we know, that, as time goes on, 
there will be an increased demand for label pro- 
ducts. An awakening will surely come. 

The San Francisco Labor Council lends its 
every effort to the cause of the union label. A 
standing committee meets regularly, and plans 
are devised to keep the subject before the union- 
ists and the people generally. Urgent appeals 
are made to friends and sympathizers to lend 
their aid in this direction, and it is fitting that 
this opportunity should be taken to express our 
appreciation, as unionists, of the consideration 
and support of many outside the movement. The 
humanitarian aspect is a phase that impresses 
citizens. When it is realized that the label stands 
for-even more than the employment of unionists, 
the sympathetic chord is touched. Goods are re- 
lieved of either tenement-house or sweatshop sus- 
picion when the workers’ emblem appears. This 
means that not only are the products sanitary, 
but that the tendency to demand the label assists 
in forming into a powerful factor public sym- 
pathy against these evils. The ultimate result 


will ‘be to help the oppressed employees in im- 
proving their lot, for just as soon as employers 
find it to their financial advantage to use the 
label and install workrooms that are models of 
convenience, the change will come. The union 
label is the advance guard of the day of better 
things, 

Perhaps few are aware of the “Declaration of 
Purposes” of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Here they are: 

“1. To organize all branches of labor in order 
that each may co-operate with the other in es- 
tablishing and maintaining in the various crafts 
and callings, the highest possible wage rate to- 
gether with a reduction in the number of hours 
which shall constitute a workday. 

“2. To effect an amicable and just settlement 
of all disputes arising between employer and em- 
ployee. 

“3. To promote and maintain harmonious re- 


| lations between. employer and employee, to the 


end that each shall recognize and respect the 
rights and privileges of the other. 

“4. To create and give effect to a system 
whereby the affiliated labor organizations shall 
extend to each other moral and material aid when 
occasion requires. 

“5. To secure united and harmonious action in 
all matters directly affecting the interests of the 
organized workers, 

“6. To study economic conditions to the end 
that we may find the cause of the unequal dis- 
tribution of the products of labor created from 
the natural bounties on and in the earth. 

“7, To secure the enactment of such laws, or 
aid to establish such system of government, as 
will secure to the producers the full product of 
their labor.” 

The Labor Council is composed of unions affili- 
ated with internationals, who, in turn, are affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. Thus 
the parent body of the American labor movement 
is recognized as the fountain head. Quite a num- 
ber of unions have no international to which they 
could belong. In these cases affiliation is direct- 
ly secured with the A. F. of L., and the organiza- 
tions are known as “federal” unions. 

It may be interesting to some readers to know 
that the Labor Council holds open meetings, that 
visitors frequently attend, and they are always 
welcome. Very rarely is a subject considered in 
executive session. Speaking generally, one will 
always find the door open. There is nothing to 
conceal in the deliberations. Sometimes debates 
are very interesting, and topics are discussed in 
a manner that would do credit to any assemblage. 
Frequently men rise in public life from some 
such schooling as is afforded by the forum of a 
body like the one forming the base of this article. 

More and more as time goes on the opinion of 
the San Francisco Labor Council is sought on 
matters of public moment, Perhaps there is a 
tendency to invade this field too far, but it is 
extremely difficult to draw the line. Trade union- 
ists are like other people. They are citizens of 
a great city. They are concerned in its progress. 
They want to add to its attractions, and make it 
a better place in which to live. 

And so we find the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil supporting with all the vigor at its command 
the acquisition of public utilities. Realizing keen- 
ly the necessity of this municipal improvement, 
which is opposed largely because of the power 
of those who make capital—from a financial and 
other standpoints—out of private ownership, the 
labor movement asks the support of all who have 
the community’s best interests at heart to in- 


_fremain the same, the world over. 


augurate this needed reform. In other lands, and 
in many parts of our own country, the operation 
by the people of those things necessary and used 
co-jointly is an established fact. Of course no 
one believes that our civic troubles are going to 
end when this reform comes. Human nature will 
But this we do 
know, the municipal ownership cause is near and 
dear to the trade-unionist heart, for it stands for 
civic upbuilding, and, consequently, the labor 
world is one of its first aides. 

During recent months the Labor Council has 
been active in the endeavor to acquire a water 
supply from the High Sierras, and we are proud 
of the success attending our efforts, in conjunc- 
tion with those of progressive citizens generally. 
In the large majority vote for acquiring the Geary 
street railroad the Labor Council may also claim 
a share, and while the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority was not secured, yet the day will come 
when the people will own their own system of 
transportation, and thereby save _ themselves 
money, reduce fares, prevent the debauchery of 
public officials, and keep money where it belongs 
instead of sending it out of town to pay dividends 
on watered stock owned by millionaires in other 
Cities. 

In all these endeavors, and, did space permit, 
others could be named, the San Francisco Labor 
Council is on the firing line. It favors parks and 
breathing places for the public good. It is con- 
cerned in beautifying the city of which we arc 
proud. It may be said in this connection that 
some bond issues have been opposed by the cen- 
tral body that were designed to make the city 
more attractive. This is true, with a reservation. 
The trade unionists felt that such important mat- 
ters as the acquisition of a water supply should 
not be jeopardized by bonding the city too heavily 
or befogging the main subject in the voters’ 
minds for the time being. 

As a protection for women and children, for the 
men in and out of unions, and anxious to further 
San Francisco’s material advancement, the Labor 
Council is proud of its history, 

Samuel Gompers puts labor’s ideals aptly: 

“With greater steadfastness and intelligence, 
our fellow-workers manifest their pride in the 
struggles and achievements of both the past and 
present; with greater confidence and devotion 
are they determined to struggle on for the 
triumph of their hopes for the future. 

“The labor movement of our time owes it to 
the future that the inherent purposes and prin- 
ciples of our cause be upheld and maintained with 
constantly-increasing intensity. In line there- 
with nothing is more important than that onc 
day in the year secured by labor, for labor, and 
for all the people—Labor Day—shall be cele- 
brated in the best and most effective manner; in 
large numbers and with a deeper resolve to work 
on for the day of labor’s disenthrallment from 
every vestige of wrong and injustice, for the at- 
tainment of a higher and better life, and the es- 
tablishment of the universal brotherhood of man.” 

On looking back over the past year, it may be 
said the labor movement has progressed, despite 
the generally dull condition of trade. The long- 
est industrial disturbance was that of the box 
makers and sawyers; who vigorously fought a 
reduction of wage, and who, unfortunately, are 
still so engaged as Labor Day comes round. The 
men firmly resisted the encroachment of ‘the 
employers, and their splendid struggle for many 
months is a matter of congratulation. The con- 


troversy of the boot and shoe workers is referred 
to in that union’s column. 
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LABOR CLARION 


The Store of Good Values and Square Dealing 


“The Hale Way’ 


Representing the best efforts of experienced buyers. 
whose worth and quality have been proven most desirable by 


Good Goods 


careful investigation, and after searching the markets of th. 
world. Goods with a reputation, made by manufacturers who 


Goods 


Good Goods 


care, and backed up by our name—which means satisfaction 
or your money back. 


Results from a highly developed organization which se- 


Efficient Service 


cures for our customers the goods they want in the shortest 
Space of time. 


Efficient Service 


Cash buying enables us to take instant advantage of a low- 
ering of the market price on any merchandise; and this, com-. 
bined with the fact that we buy for a chain of six stores instead 


Right Prices 


values. 


of one, gives us unequalled facilities for securing unusual 
The result is Good Goods—Rightly Priced, which 


Right Prices 


means satisfaction and money saved for those who shop at 


Hale’s. 


Pilate: 


San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, San Jose and Stockton 


NEWS FROM THE MAILERS. 

San Francisco Mailers’ Union, No. 18, adopted 
the following set of resolutions: 

“Whereas, Our Supreme Master Mechanic has 
taken from this sphere of usefulness our long- 
time fellow workman, Michael Francis Garrigan, 
after a faithful comradeship of ever twenty years; 
and 

Whereas, It is fitting that this union should pay 
its tribute to one who was universally admired as 
a man of highest integrity; for his unwavering 
fidelity to the principles for which we stand; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That San Francisco Mailers’ Union, 
No. 18, in regular meeting assembled this twenty- 
third day of August, 1909, extend to his bereaved 
family our heartfelt sympathy, and the assurance 
of our sincere condolence in their great affliction; 
and, be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of this meeting, and a copy of same 
be sent to the sorrowing, family, the “Labor 
Clarion” and the “Typographical Journal.” 

Article XI, section 4, of our local laws was 
amended to read as follows: “Dues, fines and 
assessments payable first Tuesday of each month. 
A fine of 25 cents will be applied for failure to 
pay’ same when due.” 

Acting President Leroy C. Smith has issued a 
call for a special meeting to be held at the Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street, on Monday even- 
ing, September 13, 1909, at 8 o’clock p. m. The 
purpose of this meeting will be to finish all of 
the regular business that was left uncompleted at 
the August regular meeting. 


= BBs Sa ee 
Weary (lying under the apple tree): “Say, 
mister, kin I have one of dem apples?” Farmer: 
“Why, them apples won’t be ripe for four months 
yit.”. Weary: “Oh, dat’s all right. I ain’t in no 
hurry, I'l] wait!” ; 


VALLEJO TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL. 
Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
August 27, 1909, 

Called to order at 8:30 p. m., President G. M. 
Jewett in the chair. Minutes of previous meeting 
read and approved. 

Credentials—Electrical Workers—Edw. Pierce, 
vice J. R. Holly. Steam Fitters, No. 46, of San 
Francisco—A. B. Clark. 

Reports of Unions—Cooks and Waiters—One 
application, issued three traveling cards. Federal 
—Initiated one, several applications. Sheet Metal 
Workers—Will contribute prize for Labor Day. 
Carpenters—Will have float in parade and wear 
uniforms, fine against members not turning out. 
Electrical Workers—Two applications, adopted 
$5 fine against members who do not parade Labor 
Day. Machinists—Initiated four, two applica- 
tions, elected H, L. Frendenberg delegate to con- 
vention of State Federation of Labor; making 
progress on parade. Painters—Adopted new by- 
laws, making fine progress on parade. 

Reports of Committees—Law and Legislative— 
Submitted an extract of argument presented in 
1904 by L. G. Harrier, then city attorney, and 
compared difference of his argument now that he 
is the attorney for the Vallejo Ferry Co.; secre- 
tary instructed to secure publication in news- 
papers. 

Unfinished Business—Secretary submitted form 
of petition to be used in campaign to recall four 
members of city trustees; instructed to have 
requisite number of copies prepared. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m., September 3, 1909. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union. label on all purchases. 

FRANK M. WYNKOOP, Correspondent. 
Baie te a eae 

Mrs. Knicker: “Henry, why did you leave 
your shoes on the stairs last night?” Knicker 
(dazed, but inspired): “English cushtom, m’dear; 
left ’°em to be blacked.” 


JAPANESE ENCROACHMENTS. 

It is idle to think that the Japanese confine 
themselves to a few lines of business, or that the 
cringing school boy, anxious to work between 
times that he may secure an education, represents 
the tendency of Japanese immigration. 

The Sacramento “Bee” of August 25th pub- ’ 
lished these two paragraphs: 

“For the purpose of ‘advancing the welfare and 
promoting happiness’ the Japanese express- 
men of Sacramento have banded together and 
under the firm name of the Sacramento Transfer 
Company, today filed articles of incorporation 
with the County Clerk. Further than that the 
company proposes ‘to cultivate sociability and 
friendly relations among the members.’ The 
capital stock of the corporation is given as $2,000. 

“Another corporation similar to that of the 
expressmen was launched today under the title 
of the Japanese Barbers’ Association. No capital 
stock is held by the corporation the purpose of 
which is ‘to promote the welfare, to secure justice, 
to advance the interests, and to guarantee the 
privileges of each member of the association.’ ” 
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JAMES M. LYNCH ON LABOR PRESS. 

In his annual address to the delegates to the 
convention of the International Typographical 
Union at St. Joseph, Mo., President Lynch, under 
the head of “labor press,” said: 

“The last convention declared it as the senti- 
ment of the gathering that all typographical un- 
ions should show in a practical manner their be- 
lief in the power of the labor press by subscribing 
for labor papers as a body where these papers 
were in existence. 

“The labor press should be maintained and sus- 
tained. Only in this way can labor have an effi- 
cient mouthpiece through which to express its 
aspirations and its desires.” 


LABOR CLARION 


It is the intention to take up from time to time 
the union labels of the various trades and. explain 
as far as possible how and under what conditions 
they are used, as well as show the system under 
which non-label goods of different varieties are 
manufactured which come in direct competition 
with the same class of union label goods. The 
latter are made under healthy sanitary conditions, 
fair rates of wages, and reasonable hours of work 
in well lighted and ventilated factories by 
union men and women. I shall describe in some 
detail the conditions under which some goods are 
manufactured which compete in the market with 
union label goods. 


I propose to take up and discuss and present 
undeniable facts relative to shirts, a commodity 
that is.purchased at frequent intervals by work- 


ingmen in all sections of the land. We see these: 


articles displayed in the store windows of the 
various cities and towns, which from their ap- 
pearance catch the eye of the unsuspecting, and 
they immediately proceed to purchase without 
ever giving a thought as to where these shirts 
were made and under what conditions. 


Not only the members of organized labor and 
their friends and sympathizers, but the business 
men as well, should study the source from which 


such goods come, for they often are deceived by 


those from whom they purchase. 


The greatest evil that the Shirt, Waist and 
Laundry Workers’ Union has to contend with in 
its struggle to organize trade and obtain better 
conditions, is the manufacture of large quantities 
of shirts by the convict contract labor system that 
is in operation in various sections of the country. 


In the Maryland penitentiary the making of 
shirts by convicts has reached enormous propor- 
tions. From figures obtained from a reliable 
source, and which are in print as a part of testi- 
mony given before a congressional committee, it 
is shown that for a period of six months there was 
produced in that institution 190,330 dozens of 
shirts. Estimating that number as a basis for a 
full year, the number would be 4,560,000 dozens. 
Not only is this class of goods made in that insti- 
tution, but also in the penitentiaries at Jefferson 
City, Mo., and Moundsville, W. Va., and probably 
in penitentiaries in other sections of the country. 


As to the sanitary and other conditions under 
which these articles are made, space will not per- 
mit to present all the horrible conditions that 
apply, but I quote from a statement that was sub- 
mitted to the sub-committee of the House com- 
mittee on labor, at a hearing on the Convict Labor 
Bill: 

“Let me now proceed to a view of the question 
from a sanitary standpoint. Anyone who calls at 
the Maryland penitentiary and requests to see 
(here the writer mentions several names which 
we omit), will find them covered over with sores, 
and they may well shudder from a fear that per- 
haps the shirt they are wearing was handled over 
and over again by these men in different opera- 
tions. 


“Then, again, there are many consumptive in- 
mates in the institution engaged as operators, etc. 
They should never be permitted to work with 
other prisoners, much less handle shirts that are 
to be worn by others. I have personally seen 
the dry ‘sputum’ scraped off shirts in the packing 
department before shipment, and I have witnessed 
men ‘ground’ to their machines until two days be- 
fore their death, which was officially pronounced 
by the penitentiary physician as tuberculosis. 
Men suffering from these diseases are not isolated 
—not even in the dining room, and never in the 
shops—so disease is spread and contracted all in 


The Peril of Goods Without the Union Label 


By Thos. F. Tracy, Secretary A. F. of L. Union Label Trades Department 
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that mad scramble for the mighty American 
dollar.” 


The above but briefly suggests some of the in- 
tolerable conditions that apply in the manufacture 
of shirts, overalls, and in many instances ladies’ 
skirts, the latter being made to a considerable ex- 
tent in the Moundsville (W. Va.) penitentiary. 


From figures that are in evidence, it is shown 
that, counting the expense incurred for the pay- 
ment of outside help, such as inspectors, along 
with the contract cost for the labor of convicts, 
the total cost of production of a dozen shirts made 
by this system rarely, if ever, exceeds 40 cents, 
a price which manufacturers employing free labor 
are absolutely unable to compete with. In many 
instances outside manufacturers have been com- 
pelled to give up this line of business, while those 
who are favored with these contracts become 
wealthy on the sweat and blood of these poor un- 
fortunate convicts, the outcasts of society. 


The manner in which this business is carried on, 
is, first, some high-sounding name is given to the 
company which contracts for convict labor and 
then agents visit dealers soliciting orders for 
goods made “under their own brand.” Many 
times dealers, when they place an order, do not 
realize that the product is prison made, and the 
retailer believes that the goods are “all right,” 
and he in turn so informs his customers, 


Many times the customer buys this class of 
goods eagerly, believing that he has procured a 
bargain, because the price marked on them is a 
few cents less than he could buy next door or 
across the street, and he departs with his purchase 
only to find out later that he has been badly 
fooled, not only in the price, but in the quality 
and make as well. If he knew that the goods 
were prison made his chagrin would be greater. 

Our members and friends, as well as the gen- 
eral purchasing public, should familiarize them- 
selves with the conditions under which not only 
shirts, but other goods, are made that are the 
product of convict contract labor. The purchasing 
of any kind of goods that are made under contract 
in prisons, sweat shops, or under any other un- 
healthy conditions, that may carry with them con- 
tagion and disease, should at all times be avoided 
in the interest of humanity, if for no other reason. 

Through the courtesy of the general secretary 
of the United Garment Workers’ Union, this de- 
partment has obtained a number of copies of a 
poster that contains facsimiles of many of the 
brands of shirts, overalls, and ladies skirts that 
are made under the prison conditions, described 
above. These posters will be furnished free on 
application at this office. The poster shows 
over 200 brands and marks that are attached 
to the various prison-made articles, and embraces 
names of stores, and other denoting characters, Of 
course, 1 do not expect that our members and 
friends and the general purchasing public can 
retain in their minds the large number that the 
list contains, but its study will be of some assist- 
ance to those who are interested in purchasing 
goods made under fair conditions. 

There is one way in which we may avoid having 
this class of stuff foisted upon us, and at present 
it is the only sure and effective one, and that is, 
when purchasing shirts and similar goods, that 
the .purchaser shall insist on having the union 
label thereon, which is in itself a guarantee that 
the goods were made under fair conditions, and 
are not the product of. disease-breeding, unsani- 
tary sweat shops, or of convict contract labor 
described, 

When purchasing shirts see that the union label 
appears on the goods. 

Insist on having the union label on all articles. 


Rosenbaum Bros. 


2801 MISSION STREET 


CORN A TWENTY-FOURTH 


343 KEARNY STREET 


Always on hand a complete line of UNION- 
MADE SHOES in all Styles and Prices. 


EDWIN CLAPP 
High-Grade Shoes 


$5.50 to $7.00 


JUST WRIGHT SHOES 
FOR MEN 


WICHART and 
GARDINER 
SHOES 
FOR 
LADIES 


We nothing but First-Class makes and 
new Up-to-Date Styles. Every shoe is 
properly fit. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


ROSENBAUM BROS. 
2801 Mission “OR” 343 Kearny 


EITHER STORE 


Germea 


..-FOR... 


Breakfast 


AT ALL GROCERS 


The Johnson-Locke Mercantile Com- 
pany San Francisco Agents 


Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 

Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per 
week. Rooms _ only, 50c; Family Rooms, $1.00. 
Choice Single Rooms, $2.00 per week up. Board 
and Room, two meals per day, including three on 
Sunday, $5.00 per week up. Single meals, 25c. 
Free Bus Chas. Montgomery 


BAY AND RIVER STEAMBOATMEN’S 
UNION. 


The steamboatmen organized on October 21, 
1902. The movement was started after the great 
strike of 1901. Great credit is due those men 
who pioneered the way, and their names will 
never be forgotten by those who toil on the bay 
and river boats. i 


Before the union came to life, the deckhands on 
the river boats were subject to call from the 
_mates at any hour of the day or night. Whenever 
they were needed they were put to. work, and 
kept busy until the boat was loaded or discharged, 
as the case might be, or they were forced to quit 
from sheer exhaustion. One week on’ a boat is 
the usual limit, as men had to quit to get a 
chance to sleep. 


Eighteen and twenty hours of work in each 
twenty-four was the rule, and not the exception. 
In the winter months the wages were reduced in 
proportion to the number of idle men on the 
beach, and during the winter of 1901 the com- 
panies paid the munificent wage of 98 cents a day. 

After the union was launched, it took some little 
time before the employers would allow them- 
selves to believe that they had an organized body 
of men to contend with. That it would not last 
a month, was the comment of the majority of 
the owners. The fact had to be brought to their 
attention by striking a number of the vessels. 
This move brought recognition of the union and 
caused the employers to combine, which has been 
of benefit to the union in making agreements, as 
it makes possible a general rule for all companies. 


Along with the recognition of the union, the 
employers took more interest in the welfare of 
their employees, seeing to it that any individual 
grievance of the humblest member of the crew 
could be brought to their attention, through the 
union. This privilege was unheard of before the 
union was born, and has improved things by 
bringing the employer into close contact with 
the men, thereby allowing him to view at close 
range the conditions under which the men work 
and live. Under the new order of things, the cap- 
tain is replaced by the owner himself when a 
grievance is submitted for investigation, and in- 
variably an adjustment is reached. 

Conditions afloat are much harder to improve 
or to bring to the public attention than they 
would be were they ashore, as the popular belief 
is that it requires legislation to alter them, which 
is partly true. 

The sleeping quarters on most of the boats are 
all below or near the water line, and in the winter 
months these quarters are cold and wet. Legisla- 
tion only will remedy this, as none of the steam- 
hoat owners are willing to lose a foot of freight 
space for the accommodation of the deck crew. 
Steps are being taken at present to remedy this 
evil, and no doubt in the near future our efforts 
will be rewarded. 

Taken as a whole, there is no other class who 
benefited so much by unionism as the men who 
work on the bay and river boats. 

While there is a great deal more to be accom- 
plished, the members are well satisfied with the 
union’s progress to date, and we hope by being 
conservative and calling the attention of the 
Proper parties to our grievances to make the call- 
ing of “steamboatman” what it is and what it has 
a right to be—an honest and honorable means of 
earning a decent and respectable livelihood. 

And so we gladly pay our tribute to the great 
movement that represents our improvement, as 
workers, in the industrial world. Without the 
Opportunity to avail ourselves of the principle of 
collective bargaining, we would still be employed 
eighteen or twenty hours a day, with a wage 
schedule set by the employers and correspond- 
ingly short as the hours were long. All this has 


been changed, and we give full credit to the 
trade union, 


LABOR CLARION 


Union Men! 


Now is the Time to Show Your Loyalty 


BE LOYAL to your friends. 
Stand by the men who have 
proved themselves true to 
Union principles. We are the 
pioneers in this city to adopt 
the custom tailors’ Union Label 


P. J. KELLEHER GEO. A. BROWNE 


Five years ago we adopted that label, despite the fact that we were compelled to 
compete with scores of non-union establishments. We had faith in the custom tail- 
ors’ label then, and time has shown that our confidence was not misplaced. 

UNION MEN, we are still champions of that Label. 

Every garment leaving our store bears the Union label—a guarantee that your 
clothes are properly made and to your entire satisfaction. Our store is the most mod- 
ern on the Coast. Our workshop is a model of its kind—in fact, our establishment is 
an ideal Union concern. Our stock is completeness itself, and includes our specialty, 
the Irish Woolens. 

Remember, you don’t pay us a cent more than you would a non-union tailor, but 
you get a superior made suit in style, fit and general make-up. Our name is a guaran- 
tee for that. 


All Garments are made in our own Sanitary Workshops by Skilled Union Mechan- 


ics. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
Pioneers of the Union Label in San Francisco 


ll t0o15 SEVENTH ST. 
Near Market 


Open Saturday Evenings Until 10 O’Clock 
Phone Market 3306 


San Franciseo, Cal. 
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LABOR CLARION 


Why Trade Unionists Should Be Socialists 


By Ernest L. Reguin. 


The seventh paragraph of the Declaration of 
Purposes of the San Francisco Labor Council 
reads as follows: 


“To secure the enactment of laws or aid to 
establish such system of. government as_ will 
secure to the producers the full product of their 
labor.” 


In that paragraph is contained the very essence 
of all socialism. Government ownership of va- 
rious industries is advocated by the socialist only 
because he believes that is the best and surest 
way of securing to the producer the full product 
of his toil, The justice of the ideal of such a 
complete reward of the laborer is beyond dis- 
pute. No one will dare claim that anyone else 
but the laborer has a real right to the product 
of that laborer’s toil. The very essence of slavery 
has always been to take the product away from 
the workman. 


The great mass of industrial wealth of this 
country is now in the hands of a few large cor- 
porations. There is a concentrated control of 
industry in the United States never before known 
in the history of the world. A mere handful of 
men have greater power over the lives and for- 
tunes of larger numbers of workmen today than 
any Emperor or Czar has ever dared to wield. 
Our steel kings and coal barons and oil czars get 
more wealth out of the laborer, deprive him of 
more of the product of his labor, than any feudal 
lord ever attempted to secure. The census fig- 
ures of nearly ten years ago showed that the 
laborer got only one-half of the wholesale value 
of his product, and as he had to buy at retail, it is 
easily reckoned that his purchasing power was 
reduced to one-quarter of the value of his pro- 
duct. Who will deny that is even worse today? 


The “masters of the bread” is what Bellamy 
termed the capitalists They own the land from 
which all the raw materials are taken that we 
make up into articles of wealth. They own all 
the means of transportation by which these raw 
materials are brought to the factories for manu- 
facture, and by which afterwards the finished 
products are sent to the consumer. They own 
the factories and workshops where the raw ma- 
terials are transformed into articles of use and 
beauty. They own the storehouses and shops 
where the articles are stored or displayed for 
sale. Throughout the whole round of industrial 
life we find the capitalists sitting in possession of 
the means of production and exchange. He is 
encamped at every point of vantage on the great 
highway of industry, and with the weapon of 
starvation he bids the laborer stand and deliver 
a part of his product as tribute before he can 
Proceed with the rest. You cannot work unless 
the capitalist employs you, for he owns all the 
means of fruitful work. He will not employ you 
unless you produce a profit for him, that is, un- 
less he gets a good proportion of the product of 
your labor for his own enjoyment. 

When we find out why the capitalists are able 
to grind us into dollars, to coin their millions out 
of our sweat and blood, it ought to be a very 
short distance to the discovery of the method of 
stopping the wrong. Our ancestors thought’ they 
had abolished tyranny when they told old King 
George that taxation without representation was 
no longer endurable in America. In those days 
it was possible for practically every journeyman 
to ultimately become a master and employ jour- 
neymen in his turn. The tools of industry were 
simple and cheap, and within the reach of all. It 
was not difficult for a man to become his own 
boss. Today it is very different. The machinery 
of industry is vast and expensive, and needs hun- 
dreds and thousands of operatives. We today 


cannot secure our freedom, the control of our own 
destinies, by individually owning the tools with 
which we work, the machines and factories and 
stores. These are vast concerns requiring the 
co-operation of great numbers, and the only 
possible way of solving the problem is to do as 
we have already done with our political machinery 
—democratize it. 

Thousands of years ago there were no huge 
nations as we know them today. The country 
was all split up into little settlements, inhabited 
by clans and tribes. These had their leaders, but 
there was little power exercised by one. tribesman 
Over another. Gradually leaders became chief- 
tains or kings, as they called them in Ireland. 
These had greater power than the former leaders, 
and had a more extensive diminion. They en- 
joyed all the blessings of free competition in the 
king business, and some survived and some did 
not. This weeding out of the unfit went on until 
the John D. Rockefellers of the king business 
appeared like Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, 
and Napoleon. They consolidated and combined 
and benevolently assimilated until they had nearly 
as much of a monopoly of the right to plunder 
the people of their money as the Standard Oil 
has today—nearly, not quite. When the people 
got tired of being mere working mules producing 
wealth for the few nobles and kings to spend, 
they decided they would take over the whole 
business of government into their own hands and 
run it in their own interest. 

Industry has gone through a very similar de- 
velopment, and today to preserve our economic 
liberty, we socialists demand a social democracy— 
an industrial republic, We say that it is neces- 
sary for the protection of the workingmen that 
the industries which they operate collectively 
must be owned in common by the nation. To 
the trade unionist there is nothing new in the idea 
of united, collective action. We combine and offer 
to sell our labor to the bosses for certain prices. 
By this combination, by this attempt to monop- 
olize the labor market, we are able to get better 
terms than if we dickered with the boss individ- 
ually. But do as well as we can, we are still 
forced to pay the boss his profits, we are still 
plundered of a large part of the products of our 
labor. 

Long hours of hard work, barely enough 
wages to provide for our families, the ever-present 
fear of absolute destitution in old age, this is the 
lot of the workingman. We see wealth piled up 
by our labor in quantities never before dreamed 
of, yet our children suffer and are denied a decent 
chance at play or school. And then when we have 
glutted the storehouses with the goods of our 
making, when we have filled the granaries to the 
bursting point, when we have erected row after 
row of fine dwellings, we are told that we are no 
longer needed. Our bosses do not wish us: to 
produce more of these things because they can- 
not sell them. We are turned adrift then. No 
wages, we cannot pay rent, and go homeless in 
the full view of the houses we have built. We 
cannot buy the food we have harvested, and go 
hungrily by the bursting granaries. We cannot 
buy the clothing we have made, and we go ragged 
through the streets where the great emporiums 
of trade are standing. Homeless, hungry and 
ragged because we have produced too much! 
Was there ever a more monstrous and tragic 
situation? It would be a joke were it not so 
terrible, 

In the very midst of prosperity appears the vast 
army of the unemployed. They must live. They 
begin to work under the scale. They cease to 
pay dues to their union. They menace its very 
existence by the possibility of their flooding the 


Walk-Over 
Man’s Talk 
To Union 
Mechanics 


In the new Walk-Over Store, “the 
longest shoe store in the world and the 
largest west of Chicago,” is to be found 
the most complete lines of shoes of any 
store in the west. 


We invite the attention of Union Men 
to our different shoes to fill his different 
needs—Shoes for Dress Wear—Shoes 
for medium wear and extremely heavy 
shoes for heavy work—Shoes made to 
give especial service for particular occu- 
pations at $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 


The Walk-Over Shoe Store is com- 
pletely unionized. Every shoe bears the 
Union stamp—Every Clerk carries the 
Union Card—Every shoe need of the 
Union Man is filled promptly and satis- 
factorily. 


F.F. Wright & Son, in. 


885 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Powell 


Shorthand Bookkeeping 


Heald’s Businss College 


trains for Business. We can place every 
young man who has our bani Call— 
Let us show you. 


425 McALLISTER ST. 


Engineering: 
Electric, Mining and Mechanical 


TRADE AT 


Washington Market 


SSS J. H. LESSER, Prop. 


COR. 9th & WASHINGTON 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Best Quality of Meat at 
Lowest Prices Always 


RT — 
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Thanks! 


‘‘The Hub”’ desires to thank you, 
members of the following locals, 
for your patronage for Labor Day 
Uniforms: 


Bakers, Local 119. 
Millmen’s, Local 550. 
Plumbers, Gas & Steam Fitters, Local 444. 
Plasterers, Local 112. 
Gas Workers, Local 10678. 
Carpenters, Local 1689. 
“ “ ae 


1424. 
Felt & Composition Roofers, Local 15. 
Material Teamsters, Local 577. 
Shinglers, Local No. 1. 
Lumber Clerks, Local No. 2. 
Shoe Clerks, Local 1129. 
Bridge & Structural Iron Workers, Local 117. 


We have made a special effort 
to please each and every one. 
If any article purchased is un- 
satisfactory, register your com- 
plaint with our Mr. Ballard, who 
has charge of this Department. 


mVOAM 


CLOTHIERS 


Broadway at 11th Street 
OAKLAND 


Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Mer 


UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended To 


3017 16th St. Branch: 2517 Mission St. 


Near Mission St. 


Oakland 1718 
Home A 1718 


C. J. TWOMEY 


Phones 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
F. ADAMS, Cutter 


Nu 
Strictly Union Shop 


7S 


1253 BROADWAY, near 16th Street 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


market with non-unionists, They are driven to 
it by the imperious dictates of the law of self- 
preservation, by the look in the eyes of their 
wives and children. Thus the very plunder taken 
from the workingman is turned into a weapon to 
further enslave him, for upon this plunder the 
capitalist lives, while slow starvation brings the 
workman to his knees in search of any old job 
at any old wage. 

The capitalists with their wealth dominate the 
government. Governors and presidents are their 
puppets, their political business managers. Legis- 
latures and Congress are composed almost en- 
tirely of their paid attorneys. The courts are 
building up an impregnable line of decisions and 
law to secure them the right to handle their 
property and your product as suits their interest, 
and regardless of the workman’s merely human 
rights. Mammon has been enthroned over man- 
hood, and the whole nation is money-mad. 
Against the whole enslaving scheme the socialist 
raises his protest. We are revolutionists. We 
seek to overthrow absolutely and finally the right 
and power of the capitalists to plunder the work- 
ers of the product of their labor.. We seek to 
erect a great brotherhood of workers. We seek 
to establish a nation of co-operative workers em- 
ployed on the means of production which they 
collectively own through their common represen- 
tative, the states and the nation. In such a nation 
no one can plunder another of the product of his 
toil, for no one will own the means whereby 
another must live, no one will have the power to 


compel another to submit to profit-taking or ° 


starvation. As each man will get the full value 
of his product, there can be no enforced idleness 
accompanied by want and misery. Overproduc- 
tion would only mean leisure time while the pro- 
ducers not capitalists consumed the surplus. 
Competition and its wars, its hatreds and en- 
mities, would be gone. Co-operation would bring 
peace in its train. Plenty and equality would 
promote good feeling and true brotherhood. The 
face of the world would be transformed, and civil- 
ization would leap forward to heights that are 
now unknown. 
——_——_____&_____— 


Orpheum. 

The Orpheum announces for next week a most 
attractive program. Its leading feature will be 
a musical sketch called “At The Country Club,” 
by George Spink, author of “Bill Simmons.” Dick 
Gardner and Anna Revere will present a skit 
which they term “Real Variety.” Signor Luciano 
Lucca, “The Man with Two Voices,” with perfect 
ease, will be heard for the first time in this city. 
The Arlington Four, “The Singing and Dancing 
Messenger Boys,” will be an amusing incident 
of the new bill. The hold overs will be Rose 
Royal and her beautiful posing horse, Chester- 
field, Cunningham and Marion, Catherine Hayes 
and Sabel Johnson, and John Hyams and Leila 
McIntyre in their great hit “The Quakeress.” A 
new series of motion pictures will conclude the 
performance, 
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It is a somewhat curious fact that some people, 
who are quite courteous to strangers, are careless 
and even rough in their manners at home. A 
lady of the house, expostulating with a servant 
who had given notice, remarked, “So you are 
going to leave me, Mary? Haven’t I treated you 
like one of the family?” “Indeed you have, 
ma’am,” replied Mary, who was possessed of 
some discernment and sensitiveness, “and I’ve 
stood it just as long as I’m going to!” 


ee 


Farmer (bursting into crossroads store): 
“What do you think, Silas Newcheese? The 
bones of a pre-historic man have been discovered 
on Hank Weatherspoon’s farm!” Storekeeper: 
“Great Gosh! I hope poor Hank’ll be able to 
clear hisself at the cor’ner’s inquest.” 


e 
Union Clothier 
of Oakland 


C.J. Heeseman 


1107-1117 
WASHINGTON 


ST. 


We Can Save 
You Money 


on all your House Furnishings 


1358-1360 Broadway 


Near Postoffice OAKLAND 


wre" ordering a newspaper, please do not give your sub- 
scription to anyone except a member of the 


Newspaper 
Solicitors’ Union 


NO. 12,766, A. F. of L. 


Affiliated with the San Francisco Labor Council 
and the Alameda Central Labor Council 
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All labor organizations have obstacles to over- 
come and foes to contend with, and the various 
locals of the American Federation of Musicians, 
the M. M. P, U. of San Francisco, Local No. 6 
of the A. F. of M. included, are no exceptions to 
the general rule. It is fair to assume that in 
pointing out some of the adverse circumstances 
that apply in San Francisco and vicinity, an ac- 
companying condition of the growth and progress 
of a union of musicians will be shown and de- 
fined. 

Foremost in the past, as might naturally be 
supposed, has been the competition of govern- 
ment bands. The bands were, and, unless re- 
stricted, are now in a position to render service 
outside of the line of regular duty at rates so low 
as to absolutely preclude the competition of 
civilians. No matter what the figure set by 
civilian bands for engagements, the government 
bands can, if permitted, obviously play at lower 
rates; this assertion does not admit of any denial. 
And this circumstance has been taken advantage 
of by every enlisted band from Maine to Mexico 
for thirty years past. 

There were other features in the competition 
of enlisted bands that made it very effective. 
Their existence as integral parts of the military 
or naval service of the United States, and the 
prestige accompanying that condition, made, and 
yet makes, such bands almost sacredly exempt 
from objection on the part of many. The ridicu- 
lously inadequate pay of the Government for the 
enlisted musician has been, and still is, notwith- 
standing the recent improvement in this respect, 
a constant, forceful and impelling incentive to 
compete for and deprive civilians of employment 
that by every equitable consideration rightfully 
belongs to civilians alone. The apparent ready 
disposition of commissioned officers has been 
evident throughout, to permit and aid enlisted 
bands to secure and play outside paid engage- 
ments. There is ground for the belief that in 
cases of the last-mentioned nature, the import- 
ance of the individual officer to himself grew and 
became swollen in proportion to the degree that 
his band was sought after, and played for civilians 
and non-military functions. 

Happily a great change has lately occurred. 
The Congress of the United States adopted in 
May, 1908, when providing an increase of pay 
from $13 to $24 per month for the enlisted men 
of army bands, incorporated the following pro- 
hibitive clause: “Provided, that army bands or 
members thereof shall not receive remuneration 
for furnishing music outside the limits of military 
posts when the furnishing of such music places 
them in competition with local civilian musicians.” 
This legislative action marks the beginning of a 
new era in the history of the civilian musician of 
this country, The complaint that has been con- 
stantly sounded during a third of a century has 
finally received its proper due, and has been 
officially recognized with a considerable degree 
of satisfactory action by the Government. Not- 
withstanding the clearly-evident intent of the 
prohibition clause, it is stated with regret that 
the disposition of officers in command of enlisted 
bands has-not materially altered since the adop- 
tion by the Congress of the new law protecting 
the rights of civilian musicians. It has long been 
felt that the great majority of commissioned offi- 
cers resent such legislation as this; that they 
construe it to mean unwarranted intervention in 
military affairs due to uncalled-for popular 
clamor. The present status of the question of 
improper competition of enlisted bands would 
have been improved had-Congress adopted a 


~The Musicians’ Union and Its Non-Union Competitors 


statute with suitable title, specifically prohibiting 
such competition and providing an adequate pen- 
alty for its violations, instead of having incor- 
porated the prohibited clause in the annual ap- 
propriation bill, and thereby hiding such an im- 
portant measure away in the profound depths and 
innermost recesses of that lengthy instrument. 
This undesirable state of affairs will undoubtedly 
be remedied, as it certainly ought to be, in the 
near future. 


The present condition is, however, that the 
commissioned officer, no matter who or what his 
tendencies, is required, as a part of his duty, to 
take note of the civilian musicians’ protest. All 
over the country some degree of relief has been 
achieved from past intolerable infringement on 
the rights of civilians. This practical result, bet- 


‘ter than any theoretical exposition, should em- 


bolden and encourage the effort to obtain further 
advancement and improvement in the conditions 
of employment of the professional. Our present 
success can in all fairness be mainly attributed 
to the action of the American Federation of 
Musicians, its component locals, and the leaders 
of the organization. A more striking illustration 
of the value of persistent and intelligent effort 
cannot be offered than that of this “thirty years’ 
war.” 

Next of importance in considering forces ar- 
ranged against the organized musician must be 
mentioned the individual that earns a livelihood 
at a trade or occupation, and is thereby enabled 
to use, and does use, his spare time in preventing 
his fellow-citizen that is wholly dependent on 
music from properly caring for and supporting 
a family or making an adequate living. There is 
in general use in labor circles, although its use 
is not encouraged, a name that is usually applied 
to persons of this class; a “short and ugly” word 
that will not be stated here, but which expresses 
in the fullest sense the contempt that unionists 
have for the class under consideration. There 
can be no reasonable objection raised whatever 
to any person delighting in display of musical 
fitness, so long as such action does not work a 
hardship to or clearly injure others. There’s the 
rub, But when a person enters the competitive 
field as a musician, seeks out and fills musical 
engagements, it is the duty of such a person, 
both as well in his or her own personal interest 
as on account of some thought for others in this 
struggling world, to promptly join with those 
who march under the banner of organized labor; 
to join the musicians’ union of the particular 
locality. 

In respect to the number of those that “pro- 
fess” to be competent professionals, but who 
hold aloof from association with their union 
brethren, although competing whenever possible, 
the members of Local No. 6 are measurably for- 
tunate. 
result of accident, but is again an instance of the 
result of persistent effort, rightfully directed, 
covering the entire period of the twenty-four 
years’ existence of the organization. Our union 
has at present every musician of even fair ability 
that follows instrumental music in the jurisdic- 
tion by the acceptance of paid engagements. 
Every effort has always been made, and prob- 
ably always will be made, to secure the adherence 
of this class. The conditions of membership are 
reasonable, and within the reach of all, and are 
devised solely for the purpose of aiding the pro- 
fessional. The outcome of this course of action 
is exemplified by the success attained to date by 
Local No. 6. 


This has not happened purely as the | 


Another source of trouble, and requiring con- 
stant care to prevent growing into a serious men- 


ace, are the various so-called amateur and juvenile’ 


bands of the neighborhood. Some amateur bands 
are what their designation implies; the players 
do not accept paid engagements, and do not play 
on occasions when the professional rightfully ob- 
jects. These remarks also apply to certain juvenile 
bands. In both these cases it usually happens 
that the teacher of such a band is a member of 
the union, and imbued with a strong sense of 
his personal responsibility as teacher, and of fidel- 
ity to his organization. His influence is usually 
of a degree to prevent the band under his direc- 
tion from infringement of the professionals’ 
rights, and at times some formal agreement along 
this line is a preliminary to acceptance of the 
position of teacher. There have been, however, 
many occasions when the title of amateur has 
been a misnomer; when services were remuner- 
ated, although such payments were ostensibly 
donations for this “library fund,” or that “uniform 
fund,” or for some other equally equivocal pur- 


‘pose. When this happened, an injury has been 


deliberately done to the union musician, and those 
responsible for this have sanctioned the employ- 
ment of non-members in a questionable manner, 
which they possibly would not have cared to 
openly approve. 

One would think that any fair-minded person 
would not for an instant stoop to such under- 
handed tricks as have been outlined. But past 
experience conclusively proves that the reverse 
has happened many times... Specific instances will 
not be mentioned in the hope that, in course of 
time, with constant and proper representations 
being made on behalf of Local No. 6, the usually- 
conceded rights of the. membership will be 
granted without question, even by those who 
formerly assumed an opposite position. Some of 
the flimsiest arguments that have ever been ad- 


‘vanced in defense of the employment of non- 


members have emanated from quarters least to 
be thought of, such as a labor organizations’ music 
committee excusing the use of non-union musi- 
cians on the ground that these non-professionals 
were members of that particular labor organiza- 
tion, although not union musicians. Happily in- 
stances of the latter order are now of rare occur- 
ence and will eventually disappear altogether. 

No excuse whatever can be made for the dis- 
placement of adult musicians by “juvenile” bands. 
The usually tender age of the greater number of 
boys constituting such bands, and the poor musi- 
cal service usually rendered, together with the 
knowledge that frequently such institutions are 
exploited by some charletan for private gain, 
ought to be sufficient to prevent their use. The 
inducement—cheapness—is, however, a compel- 
ling circumstance that too often prevails, 

With the passage of time these obstacles and 
handicaps to the complete success of the M. M. 
P. U. will be mostly removed, owing to more 
general enlightenment of what is fitting and need- 
ful when musicians are to be employed. This 
work, naturally, falls to the lot of the union to 
perform, and will be as intelligently and: vigor- 
ously carried on in the future by the officers of 
the Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union of San 
Francisco, as it has been in the past. 

The labor movement has progressed immeas- 
urably during recent years. It has aligned itself 
with those civic activities that benefit the people. 
It is therefore fitting that this Labor Day season 
should be observed by trade unionists—that its 
lessons should be learned and its continued suc- 
cess promoted. 


es 
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RAYMOND ROBINS ON “OPEN SHOP.” 

An eloquent address was delivered in Wheeling, 
West Virginia, a few days ago by Raymond 
Robins. His subject was the “open shop.” He 
said in part: 

“This fight in which you are engaged is only 


one of the skirmishes of the great battle of labor | 
which is raging all over the civilized world today. | 


Iverywhere where the greed of capital is trying 
to crush the life out of labor the toilers are rising 
in defense of themselves, their wives, and their 
children. Labor will win, for it must win. Hu- 
man life is of infinitely greater value than the 
cold, hard, dead dollar, and labor must win. 
Abraham Lincoln said that ‘labor is prior to and 
independent of capital, and deserves much the 
greater consideration.’ This is as true today 
as when it was said by that man, one of the great- 
est figures that civilization ever produced. 

“And the consideration that we must show for 
labor is in permitting it to organize so as not to 
be at the mercy of the greed of gold. We must 
permit men to amalgamate so as to present a 
united front to gain a larger share of what they 
produce—for the worker produces everything. 

“This means the union shop. It is the shop of 
civilization. The phrase ‘open shop, coined by 
some cunning lawyer who had sold his brains to 
capitalists, sounds well, and attains the object 
for which it was designed—making a pleasing im- 
pression upon the unthinking public, for ‘open’ 
seems to mean free, and the public is lead to 
believe that an ‘open’ shop gives the employees 
freedom, but their freedom is the freedom of the 
cat in a tub in an ocean; the cat does not have 
to stay in the tub, it can jump out and drown. 
So can the man in the open shop leave his em- 
ployment and starve. 

“T have just been through the ‘Kiski’ valley, 
the ‘Dark’ valley, they call it. Why do they call 
it the ‘Dark’ valley? The sun shines just as 
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brightly there, the weather is just as balmy, the 
water in the little rivulets sparkles just as beauti- 
fully as in other valleys. It is because the valley 
is an ‘open shop’ valley, because human beings, 
men born in this world in the image of their 
Creator, have been manacled and crushed be- 
yond the image of a human being, and made open 
into a race of cringing, crawling cowards. The 
valley is ‘Dark’ because hope is blotted out. 

“Up in Apollo we held a meeting, the first labor 
gathering there in sixteen years. Your Wheeling 
boys, brave enough to face the armed thugs of 
the giant trust, arranged for the meeting. The 
mayor ordered them out of the city. They stood 
on their rights of American citizenship and re- 
fused to go. 

“Every printing office in the city refused to 
print handbills telling of the meeting. And your 
Wheeling boys carried the word around by word 
of mouth. And a vacant lot was secured. Even 
after the owner of the lot, a broken old man, 
frightened by the trust thugs, came to them and 
offered them their money back, but they held to 
their agreement and the meeting, in spite of the 
opposition of the giant trust and all their fright- 
ened and hireling satellites, was held on schedule 
time and 300 men heard the glad news of union 
labor that would let them stand erect and face 
their boss as men should face men.” : 

Mr. Robins was born in a poor southern family 
and worked, when eighteen years old, in a non- 
union Tennessee coal mine for $1 a day of twelve 
hours. Afterwards, migrating to the west, he 
worked in coal mines six hours a day for $4, and 
he brought it forcibly out that the difference lay 
in the union card that he carried. 


——_—_ & 
“Power and liberty are like heat and moisture; 
where they are well mixed everything prospers; 


where they are single, they are destructive.”— 
Saville. 
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MAILERS’ UNION, No. 18, I. T. U. 


Mailers’ Union, No. 18, of San Francisco, was 
organized March 21, 1901, and chartered on April 
16th of the same year by the International Typo- 
graphical Union. . 

Officers for the first year: Thos. F. Burke, 
president; John D. Mattison, vice-president; Al- 
fred F. O’Neill, recording secretary; Edward 
Campbell, financial secretary; George Hepp, 
treasurer; Frank P. Kelly, sergeant-at-arms; J. 
Reighley, trustee. 


Like all fledgelings, it had its ups and downs, 
and various vicissitudes. all of which tended to 
make it the compact organization it is today, for 
it can safely be said that it is not one of those 
bodies more readily recognized by its weaknesses 
than its strenuous qualities. Its early officers 
met with rebuffs unusual in their efforts to weld 
the union into shape, but they managed to ride 
all storms, and can look back today with the 
supreme satisfaction of knowing that the results 
speak for themselves. 

Wages in the trade at the time of organization 
varied from $10 to $15 per week, any old hours, 
and seven days labor per week. The first forward 
step was made in 1902, when a new scale of $15 
per week was signed up with a forty-eight-hour 
weekly schedule. 

The forty-eight-hour week, by the way, did not 
by any means mean an eight-hour day, or any- 
thing approximating it, as the men were fre- 
quently compelled to work as many as fifteen and 
sixteen hours at a stretch, with the most irregular 
times imaginable for meals. 

In July, 1903, a new scale was signed, calling 
for $19.50 per week, which, of course, was an- 
other forward step, and on January 1, 1906, the 
eight-hour day was established throughout the 
entire jurisdiction. 

In September, 1906, owing to the unusual condi- 
tions caused by the earthquake, a bonus of $1 
per day was granted to all crafts in the newspaper 
offices, including the mailers. This bonus was 
originally paid until May, 1907, and when an at- 
tempt was made to arbitrarily withdraw same, 
such a vigorous protest was made from all quar- 
ters that the time for its withdrawal was further 
extended to November 20, 1907. 

At this time an effort was made to sign up a 
permanent wage scale, which was drafted be- 
fore the fire, and was to go into effect in June, 
1906, but the payment of this so-called bonus was 
a shrewd move on the part of the employers to 
forestall the permanent scale referred to, and, con- 
sequently, it was held in abeyance during the en- 
tire life of the bonus. Finally, when the bonus was 
withdrawn, and peaceful efforts made to introduce 
the new scale, the employers flatly refused to 
consider same, and both sides being bound by an 
arbitration agreement, nothing remained to be 
done but arbitrate. 

The officers of the union at that time, and in 
whose hands devolved the entire arbitration pro- 
ceedings were: Alfred F. O’Neill, president; E. 
L. Bangs, vice-president; Ferdinand Barbrack, 
secretary-treasurer; Leroy C. Smith and M. F. 
Garrigan, members of executive committee. It 
is safe to say that never were officers put to such 
extremities as the foregoing through the constant 
shifting of ground and the tactics of the enemy, 
so-named for the sake of argument. 

The original demand for arbitration was made 
in November, 1907; the final decision on appeal 
was rendered by the National Board of Arbitra- 
tion April 6, 1909, and during the entire time 
between the dates the proceedings were before the 
body, so to speak, in some form or other. 


In the first instance, the local board of arbitra- 
tion consisted of Wm. F. Bogart and Chas. de 
Young for the publishers, and Andrew J. Galla- 
gher, of San Francisco Labor Council and Ferdi- 
nand Barbrack, sitting for the mailers, with Ed- 
ward F, Moran, acting as attorney for the union. 
The proceedings were well under way when a 
question concerning the admissability of certain 
evidence provoked a debate lasting two entire 
sittings, and a subsequent appeal to the national 
body, and the whole matter was referred back, 
the organization of a new board consisting of A. 
G. Williams and K. T. Boardman, acting for the 
publishers, and Will J. French, editor of the “La- 
bor Clarion” and Walter Macarthur, editor of 
the “Coast Seamen’s Journal” acting for the mail- 
ers. 

The scale that was sought to be established was 
the same as that voluntarily paid by the employ- 
ers for a period of fourteen months. So much 
for the justice of the demand. 


In the second sitting a deadlock resulted, both 
sides standing pat, the arbitrators for the mailers 


‘awarding them all the conditions they were seek- 


ing to establish, while the arbitrators for the pub- 
lishers refused to concede a single point. It is 
presumed that the arbitrators for the publishers 
knew the meaning of the word arbitration, but 
the result gave no indication of it. The total cost 
of arbitration proceedings to the union, with an 
average membership of 67 men, amounted to ap- 
proximately $3,000, raised by assessment, without 
a single complaint, showing a healthy, consistent 
and self-sacrificing organization, willing to go to 
any extreme, compatible with justice. 


This local is also connected with the Mailers’ 
Trade District Union, the national body of the 
craft, with full power in all cases of appeal on 
matters affecting the trade. The Mailers’ Trade 
District Union in the last few years has been ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds, notwithstanding the 
unsettled conditions throughout the country. 
Moreover, the outlook could hardly be brighter. 
New locals are constantly being added to the list 
in various parts of the country, and the most 
successful convention in the history of the organ- 
ization has just come to a close. One of the most 
vital questions has been decided in our favor in 
the right of direct representation on the National 
Board of Arbitration in all cases affecting the 
craft. The salary of the president has been in- 
creased, and a liberal allowance granted for or- 
ganization purposes. The present officers are: 
Chas. N. Smith of Brooklyn, N. Y., president; 
John Garvey of San Francisco, vice-president; 
and Robert T. Allen of Boston, Mass., secretary- 
treasurer. These men form the controlling force 
in national affairs, and progress is their watch- 
word. Nationally, important results can be looked 
for within the next few years, providing the 
proper backing is given to those in charge of the 
movement, which undoubtedly will be the case. 


At the present time, those directing affairs for 
No. 18 are: E. L. Bangs, president; Leroy C. 
Smith, vice-president; Ferdinand Barbrack, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Frank P. Kelly, sergeant-at- 
arms; Thos. M. Alsop and J. A. Shere, members 
of executive committee. They are all able men, 
and none need fear the future of the union, di- 
tected as it is, by such a capable body. All of 
them have been in the movement since the union 
organized, and know the responsibility attached to 
their several positions. 


All in all, San Francisco Mailers’ Union, No. 18, 
has reason to feel proud of the position occupied 
by it in the labor world, and its advancement is 


as certain as anything of its kind can be. The 
future is faced with confidence. 
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A PHILANTHROPIC (?) MOVE. 

The National Employment Bureau has been in- 
corporated, says the Louisville “Herald,” with 
headquarters in New York, and branches will be 
established in Chicago, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco and other large 
industrial centers. It is stated that the millions 
of Rockefeller, Morgan, Carnegie and other cap- 
tains of industry are behind this project. Hailed 
as a great philanthropic movement, it is at the 
same time a plain and practical business venture. 

The bureau is to find work for the unemployed. 
No fee is to be charged the employer or employee 
until after the individual is engaged and proves 
satisfactory. Then a small fee will be charged, 
just sufficient to keep the bureau in running con- 
dition. e 

TO FIGHT EXTRADITION. 

The Political Refuge and Defense League, with 
headquarters in Chicago, is preparing to assist 
Jose G. Rangel and Thomas Sarabia, arrested in 
San Antonio on a charge of seeking to incite a 
revolution in Mexico, and instructed its general 
counsel, Charles H. Soelke, to proceed to Texas 
and combat extradition for the prisoners. 

The league has already interested’ itself in the 
defense of Antonio de P. Araujo, a Mexican edi- 
tor, and others who were arrested several months 
ago on a similar charge, and has appealed the 
cases to the Federal Circuit Court. 

“The league fears that extradition would mean 
certain death for the accused,” said Soelke. “If 
the men are tried in the United States, where the 
alleged offenses occurred, they at least will have 
a fair trial, and the punishment in any event 
would not be the extreme penalty.” 

The Political Refuge and Defense League took 
an active part in the defense of Christian Rudo- 
witz last year when an attempt was made to ex- 
tradite him to Russia. John B. Murray and John 
C. Chase, both of Chicago, are its president and 


secretary. g 

A colored waiter on a Pullman car was before 
a Los Angeles judge on August 24th on a charge 
of failing to support his children. He said his 
salary was $25 a month, and that tips had fallen 
off so that sometimes they didn’t amount to 50 
cents a day, and some days no revenue was de- 
rived from that source. This illustrates the cal- 
lousness of the Pullman corporation. Beside 
overcharging the public for accommodations, as 
a result of which the heads of the concern are 
millionaires, they adopted a system of payment— 
or rather want of payment—whereby their un- 
fortunate employees are obliged to live on a 
suspecting traveling clientage. In plain English, 
the dear people are mulcted both ways, and their 
seeming neglect lately to pay bills that should be 
paid by the Pullman Company has resulted in 
catching the colored porters on the horn of a 
dilemma. 
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GOMPERS IN IRELAND. 

The Irish “Labor Journal,” published in Dub- 
lin, has the following interesting ‘statement of 
Samuel Gompers’ visit: 

“The visit of Samuel Gompers, the president 
of the American Federation of Labor, has been 
availed of by the representatives of Irish trade 
unionism to extend to their brothers in the in- 
dustrial movement fraternal greetings and ex- 
pressions of good-will through their distinguished 
visitor. 

“For some time past he has been in communi- 
cation with men in Ireland, expressing his lively 
satisfaction and kindly remembrance of his former 
visit to this country. Mr. Gompers arrived in 
Ireland on Monday, and on Monday night the 
Irish Trades’ Congress and the executive of the 
Dublin Trades’ Council did themselves the honor 
of informally entertaining him. 

“Various toasts were duly honored, but none 
more enthusiastically than the health of the dis- 
tinguished guest. Mr. Gompers, in responding, 
dealt with many aspects of the labor movement. 


He spoke of the necessity of solidarity in a move-~* 


ment which is world-wide, and in which so many 
of those who fought for liberty in its widest 
sense, and for human rights and justice in its 
broadest and best conception, had gone down 
to death at the hands of their oppressors. A 
movement which was young in its virility, in its 
strength, and in its comprehensiveness, was still 
a battle for right against wrong, a struggle for 
the uplifting of our poorer brethren, for the pro- 
tection of the children of the wage earner, and 
so was as old as the world itself. He had come 
to Ireland to hear greetings of fraternal brother- 
hood from his colleagues in the United States, 
and he advised them to keep on struggling 
for the right, nobly striving to be free; they held, 
perhaps, differences of opinion upon the complex 
questions involved in the political arena of a 


city today. 


Everything in Women’s Wear 
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country situated as Ireland was, but never let 
them forget that they were wage earners, and 
that they were continuing in that sense the fight 
which was being waged by their brothers in 
every country into which trade unionism had 
penetrated.” : 

eh ee eas 
PRESSMEN’S LEADER ADDRESSES LI. T. U. 


President George L. Berry delivered a splendid 
address at the I. T. U. convention in St. Joe 
during August. He spoke of the big advances 
which had been made by the pressmen in the past 
two years, during which time 3,000 members have 
been added. The progress, he said, was three 
times as great as in the five previous years. He 
declared that ‘the organization now has plans 
under way which will mean the raising of $250,- 
000 to carry out its purposes. 

Mr. Berry spoke strongly of the co-operation 
arrangement entered into between the five inter- 
nationals in the printing trade, viz: the printers, 
pressmen, bookbinders, photo-engravers and ster- 
eotypers-electrotypers, and expressed the opinion 
that in the near future plans would be worked out 
whereby all the organizations would work to- 
gether in a common cause. His speech was en- 
thusiastically: received by the delegates and 
visitors. 

———_-——_&_______ 

Miss Winifred Gibbs of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor of New York, 
reports that she has had unusual success in intro- 


ducing the fireless cooker among the women of 
the East Side. 


of denim. She is said to have more than a 


dozen going full blast among the tenement fam- | 


ilies that she teaches. 


Miss Gibbs makes a fireless | 
cooker at a cost of only a few cents. Her mater- | 
ials consist of a butter tub, a bag of sawdust, a | 
tin pail with a closely-fitting top and two yards | 


SS 


AN OPINION OF GOVERNOR BUCHTEL. 

The opponents of woman’s suffrage have made 
capital out of the recent utterances of ex-Gover- 
nor Buchtel of Colorado. Miss Blackwell, editor 
of “The Woman’s Journal,” writes a little differ- 
ent from the antis. Following is her analysis 
of ex-Governor Buchtel: 

“In view of Dr. Buchtel’s extraordinary asser- 
tions, it may be worth while to review his record 
in order to see how much weight his statements 
deserve to carry. 

“Three years ago his party nominated for Chief 
Justice of the State Supreme Court a candidate 
so notoriously corrupt that it was hard to get any 
decent man to run on the same ticket with him. 
The nomination for governor was declined by one 
prominent man after another. Finally Dr, Buch- 
tel accepted it. During his term of office he was 
the tool of the trusts and corporations, and con- 
stantly sacrificed the interests of the public to do 
their bidding. In addition, he used his influence 
as governor in favor of the University of Denver, 
of which he was chancellor, and against its rival, 
the State University, to such an extent that the 
matter became a public scandal. He went out 
of office thoroughly discredited. 

“He is the first governor of an’ enfranchised 
state who has ever given an unfavorable report of 
equal suffrage. Every governor of Wyoming for 
forty years has testified that it works well. So 
have all the governors of Idaho for thirteen years, 
and all the governors of Colorado for sixteen 
years, except this one, who was no credit to his 
state. The anti-suffragists have all along declared 
that the testimony of any number of governors 
and ex-governors was worth very little; but they 
will probably claim that ex-Governor Buchtel is 
a great authority.” 
| ——_o@—____ 

A call for the craft card or button is the best 
| way of hiring trade unionists. 


This is Labor’s Holiday 
LET PLEASURE RULE WITH AN: UNFETTERED. HAND 


We are told that over a hundred thousand people, members 
of Labor Organizations and their families are to visit our 


We heartily welcome you and trust that Oakland’s beauti- 
ful climate, hills and hospitable people will prove irresist- 
ible and that you will stay with us. 


Nothing would give us greater pleasure than to dispense 
to you the same kind of satisfaction that we have dealt 
out for the past twenty years. 


We'll say no more, we don’t want to keep you from your 
games, even for another minute. 
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PRIZES FOR LABOR DAY PARADE. TUBERCULOSIS NOTES. 


The trophy every union is striving to win: That consumption can be permanently cured is Y NOT EAT ? 
demonstrated by some figures published by Dr. . ra e 

5 ee A. Van Bneden of Belgium, who says that 75.8 
per cent of the patients treated in the Bourgou- 

mont Sanatorium in 1903-1904 have continued, 

four years after treatment, to improve, and are in 

a condition to return to their regular occupations. 

Dr. Shannon of Edinburgh ‘recently stated that 
out of the 1000 city children under three years of 
age examined by him, 647 had tuberculosis in 
some form. 

Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfel, the famous Labrador | 
explorer and social worker, says that in the in- 
terests of the campaign against tuberculosis he 
has induced most of the natives to weave the 
motto, “Don’t Spit” in their rugs, instead of other 
homely sayings which were formerly used. 


Delicious Hot Coffee Like Mother used to Make 
Women should avail themselves of the lessons 


to be learned at Labor Day time. These lessons Our Specialties: Hot home-made Meat 
are applicable to all days. Insistence on union- Pies, 10c; hot home-made Chicken Pies, 
label products, the call for members of organ- 1Sc; Oysters, Steaks and Chops. We 
ized labor to perform all work pertaining to the work while others sleep. 


household in serving and delivering goods, and 

attention to other avenues in the same direction, Theo. Masters & Son 
will result in solidifying the movement. Indi- 53 THIRD ST. San Francisco 
vidual action counts more than anything else. 


The B. Katschinski Philadelphia Shoe Co. cup, 
to be awarded to the union making the best ap- 


pearance in the Labor Day parade next Monday. h H f h 66 UNION STAMP 99 
eee aki ee arenes," Monet |The Home of the 

known shoe store at 825 Market street, near Trade Mark 

Fourth. He has presented this magnificent tro- 


phy for competition in the coming celebration. 
The cup is a splendid specimen of the art of 
silver-smithing, being made of hand-hammered e 


silver, beautifully carved and ornamented. It 
MEN’S, BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


stands eighteen inches high, and is ten inches 


° . 
wide, making a handsome prize that the lucky The Big Clothiers i i i 
union to whom it is awarded will surely treasure Clothing & Furnishings 


and take pride in its ownership. HATS——CAPS—SHOES 


A beautiful silk American flag has been donated e 
by the firm of Pragers—a prize that the success- S a t ur d a Mv S p ecia I] Ss 


ful union will cherish, and one particularly ap- 


propriate to the occasion. Pragers has long borne Men’s $2.50 Soft Men’s $1 8.00 Boys’ $6.00 & $700 


an enviable reputation among trade unionists as 


a firm interested in the progress of the movement, and Stiff Scotch Tweed All-Wool 


and substantial evidence of this is given each La- 5 
bor Day. jf A j S Suits 
The Sorensen Co. of 715 Market street and 75 FALL WEIGHTS 
2593 Mission street, has donated a handsome $1 
loving cup, as here represented, to the cause of 
union labor. 


EXTRA PAIR PANTS 


We carry a complete line of Bar and Waiter Coats, Cooks’ Aprons, Barber 
Coats. Carpenters’, Painters’ Overalls and Jumpers at Popular Prices. 


1015 MARKET, NEAR SIXTH 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK 


of San Francisco 


Hours: 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., Saturdays 10 A. M. to 12 Noon. 
Saturday evenings for Deposits only, 5:30 P. M. to 8. 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
Paid Up Capital, $300,000. Surplus and Profits, $435,000. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
James D. PHELAN, President Cartes Hotsrook 
Joun A. Hooper, Vice-President RUDOLPH SPRECKELS 


J. K. Morrirt, Vice-President ety eye 
J. C. McKinstry 


R. D. McEzro 
D. C. Murpxy, parcreeys =f H, O. Sacer ¢ 


The fortunate winner of this expression of good mse This Bank does a savings business exclusively and pays interest on all de- 


: $ 3 - posits. 
will will have a memento of Labor Day that will seit te ek One dollar will open an account and remittances can be made by Express, 
be one of the best of its kind. The house of Sor- Building. Postoffice or Check. 


ensen Co, has the thanks of those affiliated with 705 Market Street Gro. A. Story, C. B. Hoxson, A. E. Curtis, 
the labor movement. Opposite Third Cashier Asst. Cashier 2nd Asst. Cashier 


San Francisco is favored with a climate unsur- 
passed, and possesses a harbor capable of giving 
safe haven to the navies of the world. Nature 
has endowed her with those advantages that make 
cities great. But its growth and development 
have been checked and retarded, and the enter- 
prise of its people crushed, by the enormous tax 
collected by the companies operating its public 
services, The city has suffered from all those 
evils that follow private control of public utilities. 
The charges for water, light, telephone and street 
railway services are extortionate. The comfort, 
convenience and safety. of employees and the pub- 
lic are disregarded. No effort is made to safe- 
guard human life. Employees are generally over- 
worked and underpaid. Our laws are defied, and 
our courts insulted and degraded. The repre- 
sentatives of the people are corrupted, our city 
debauched, and its good name disgraced before 
the whole world. In every American city have 
these corporations set themselves above the peo- 
ple. They are carrying on a war of destruction 
against American liberty. 


The laying waste of San Francisco by fire, fol- 
lowing the earthquake of 1906, is the most ter- 
rible punishment inflicted upon the city through 
its public-service corporations. The reckless 
stringing of hundred of thousands of electric 
wires over streets and buildings caused many 
fires. The Spring Valley water works was re- 
sponsible for their development into the confla- 
gration that destroyed the city. The latter com- 
pany was advised of the danger, by its engineers. 
Its main pipes were laid over marshes, creeks 
and made ground. No effort was made to secure 
them from movements of the earth. The earth- 
quake shattered and broke them. The Pilarcitos 
main was laid for ten miles directly along the 
known line of the earthquake fault. On April 18, 
1906, it was pulled apart, telescoped and twisted 
by the convulsion of the earth. The main on 
Valencia street broke between Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth streets. At a slight additional ex- 
pense, this pipe could have been laid along Do- 
lores street, and thus have avoided the old creek 
over which it broke. Had this main not broken, 
no building along Market street, or north and 
west of Montgomery street, would have burned. 
United States District Judge Farrington, in his 
decision of last year, found that company respon- 
sible for the destruction of its mains. Senator 
Frank G. Newlands, in an address before the 
American Water Works Association, at Wash- 
ington, said of the Spring Valley Company (he 
had formerly been its attorney): “The water 
works, badly constructed in the particular place, 
because of the forced economy, gave way, and 
four hundred million dollars worth of property 
was swept by fire.” 


The rates charged by Spring Valley are the 
highest of any large city in the United States. 
Its meter rate is 33 1-3 cents per 1,000 gallons. 
In Los Angeles the rate is 7 cents; Portland, 17 
cents; Palo Alto, 20 cents; Chicago, 7 cents; New 
York, 10 cents; Philadelphia, 4 cents. Professor 
Edward W. Bemis, in the report of the National 
Civic Federation, states that the charge for a 
five-room house in Syracuse per year is $5; in 
Cleveland, $3; in Chicago, $3.50; for an eight- 
room house, Syracuse, $10; Cleveland, $4.75; Chi- 
cago, $6.25. All of these cities have municipal 
‘ water systems. In San Francisco we are charged 
an average of $18 for a five-room cottage, and 
$25 for an eight-room house, for each year! 

Deaths among children are principally caused 
by impure water. Last year 1,068 children under 
five years of age died in San Francisco, or 17.35 
per cent of the total deaths. In Portland, Oregon, 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP—A REFORM 


By Edward P. E. Troy. 
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the health officer reports that in two years after 
the introduction of the municipal water from Bull 
Run Lake, in the Cascade mountains, there was 
a phenomenal reduction in the deaths among 
children, and the total death rate was the lowest 
on record, 6.35 per 1,000. This is less than one-. 
half of the death rate in San Francisco. 

The street railway service of San Francisco is 
notoriously bad. As the receipts increase, the 
number of cars are lessened, and millions in 
watered stock and bonds are issued. The United 
States census report shows that the United Rail- 
roads had 897 passenger cars in 1902. In 1905, 
the company paid license on 650 cars to the city. 
During 1908, it paid license on 475 cars. The 
ordinance requires that license be paid on all cars 
owned. The receipts during 1902 were $5,125,000. 
They increased in 1908 to $6,866,000. Although 
the receipts have increased one-third, the accom- 
modation to the people—the cars—have been re- 
duced in number more than one-half, This re- 
sults in a saving of more than $1,000,000 per year 
in wages, and other operating expenses. 

Who has benefited by this increase of the 
profit? The old Market street cable system was 
constructed for $1,600,000. Bonds and _ stock 
amounting to $6,000,000 were issued against it. 
In 1893, all of the street railways, except a few, 
were merged into the Market Street Consolidated. 
Bonds were issued to pay for the stock of the 
old companies, and $18,600,000 of new stock was 
issued, for which not a dollar was paid. In 1902 
the total capitalization was less than $35,000,000, 
when the United Railroads took over the lines, 
and increased the capital to $80,000,000, without 
making any improvements on the property. The 
total obligations of that company today exceed 
$91,000,000. The people of San Francisco are ex- 
pected to pay the interest and principal of this 
sum! 

The most serious feature of private ownership 
of street railways in San Francisco is the ruth- 
less slaughter of our people by the United Rail- 
roads. During 1908, 83 persons were killed by 
street railways in this city. The municipal tram- 
ways in Liverpool killed but 71 persons in ten 
years. The average in that city is but one death 
to every 80,000 of the population each year. In 
San Francisco, the average is one to every 3,750 
of our population. Twenty times as many per- 
sons were killed by the company in this city in 
proportion to population! And our cars have no 
fenders. They are operated faster than ever. 
What matters human life, when speed reduces 
operating expense, and makes more money for 
stockholders? The United States census report 
gives 4,534 as the number of persons injured by 
street cars in this city during 1902. As the deaths 
from the same cause have increased fivefold, un- 
doubtedly many more persons were injured by 
the cars last year. 

The same story may be told of private owner- 
ship of gas in this city. Professor Bemis writes 
that the municipal gas plant in Wheeling, W. Va., 
reduced the price per 1,000 feet to 75 cents in 1888 
—more than 20 years ago. Yet the net profit in 
34 years has been $823,000—much more than the 
capital cost of the plant. In this city the courts 
have suspended our constitution and laws, and 
permit the company to collect its own rate—$1.00. 
Standard gas pressure ranges from 1% to 4 
inches. In this city it is from 8 to 20 inches, thus 
causing high gas bills and many deaths. 

Municipal ownership “pays” financially, and in 
superior service. But, above all, it “pays” in the 
cleanly moral tone it brings to a community. 
None of the receipts of any municipal plant have 
ever been used to bribe or corrupt public officials 
—there are no privileges to be bought. 


ABRAHAMSON 
BROS. 
ca oe 


[3th ST. & WASHINGTON 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


New Fall Suits, Coats and 


Millinery are ready for 
your inspection. All the 
latest and most. original 
New York ideas. 


Our Specialty 
Ladies’ Tailored Suits 


a1 925.20 


You Pay $30.00 Elsewhere 


R. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
FINE CARPETS 


Linoleums and Mattings 
WINDOW SHADES 


1157 FRANKLIN STREET, near 13th 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


Phone Oakland 2945-— -Home A-2545 


HUGH M. CAMERON 


Real Estate Agent 
1058 BROADWAY 
OAKLAND 


Has House and Lot for Sale on 
Easy Payment 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Hansen & Elrick 


Furnishers and Hatters 
=——_——=NOW A 


353 MONTGOMERY ST. 
1105 FILLMORE ST. 


WHY NOT GET 


QUALITY 


when it costs no more? 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SAVINGS UNION 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ASSETS 
Over Gwenty-five Millions 


OUR NEW BUILDING 
TO BE ERECTED THIS YEAR 


JUNCTION MARKET & O'FARRELL STS. 
AND GRANT AVE. 


TEMPORARY OFFICE 


CALIFORNIA AND MONTGOMERY 
STREETS 


Phone Oakland 4716 Phone Home A 2716 


H. MUHR, President 


Hienna Cafe 


Wines, Liquors and Cigars 
Merchants’ Lunch from 11 to 1 


967 BROADWAY 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Golden Gate 


Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 
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UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, 
Local Union, No. 131. 

One of the chief aims of the labor movement is 
the improvement of the conditions of the women 
workers. The success achieved in this respect is 
one of the most creditable and at the same time 
far-reaching features in the wide range of that 
movement’s activities, 

Here, as elsewhere, the secret of success lies 
in self-help. The labor movement has helped 
the women workers to help themselves. In the 
end the progress of the women in improving the 
conditions of their industrial lives is due to their 
own efforts carried on through their respective 
organizations. Once organized, the women have 
demonstrated their ability to take care of them- 
selves. What is more to the point, they have 
demonstrated their strength as an element of the 
labor movement, giving to that movement a fair 
return in loyal, practical service for the benefits 
received from it. 

The United Garment Workers’ Union, of San 
Francisco, is one of the best examples in point. 
Organized in 1900 and composed of the women 
workers in the clothing trade, this organization 
has established many reforms in the clothing in- 
dustry. It has increased wages from ten to twen- 
ty per cent; it has reduced the length of the work- 
day from nine to eight hours, and it has immeas- 
urably improved the general conditions in the 
workshops—sanitation, treatment of employees, 
etc. The union has. practically abolished the 
sweatshop system, and, in general, has made it 
possible for a woman or girl to enter the clothing 
industry without being compelled to leave behind 
the dignity of womanhood and the blessing of 
self-respect. 

Much of the success of the Garment Workers’ 
Union is due to the use of the union label of that 
craft, a facsimile of which is here presented. 


The label is granted only to firms which observe 
all the rules of the union, so that its appearance 
upon any article is a guarantee that the article 
has been manufactured under fair conditions of 
employment. Chief among the kinds of clothing 
upon which the label may be found are coats, 
pants, vests, overalls, shirts, jumpers, and other 
articles of mechanics’ clothing. 

In addition to the direct benefits derived by the 
members in the form of increased wages, shorter 
workday and improved sanitary and working con- 
ditions, “the union pays a sick benefit of $5 per 
week to those members who may be temporarily 
disabled. During the past year the union has es- 
tablished a death benefit of $100, upon payment 
of 25 cents per quarter. Another development of 
the year is the accession to the ranks of the union 
of the women workers employed in the shirt, 
collar and cuff making industry, formerly under 
the jurisdiction of the Shirt, Waist and Laundry 
Workers’ Union. 

The union since its establishment has taken an 
active part in the work of the general labor move- 
ment, In addition to membership in the United 
Garment Workers of America, the national body 
of the craft, the union is affiliated with the Cali- 
fornia State Federation.of Labor and the San 
Francisco Labor Council. In every possible way 
the organization endeavors to do its full duty to 
the principles of the labor movement. In return 
it asks only that the members of other crafts and 
the sympathizers with decent labor conditions 
among the public at large shall assist it by de- 
manding the union label of the United Garment 
Workers when purchasing clothing. 


Best 10-Wire 
tapestry Brussels 
carpet, $1 a yard 


Sewed, laid and lined. 

Twenty thousand yards—an endless 
array of patterns—new, fresh and bright 
—tright up to the minute! 


Body Brussels 
Rugs, 9x12 ft. 
$25.00 


Better-than-usual body Brussels rugs. 
They are a thirty-five dollar quality. 

Scores of the best patterns to choose 
from, 


Not an old pattern among them; not 
an imperfection in the lot. 


Charge them | 
STERLING 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


1049 Market Street 


Opposite McAllister 


HEWES BLOG. 


David Hewes Bldg.,cor.6th & Market Sts. 
2 “VAN EMON” ELECTRIC ELEVATORS. 
Load, 2,500 Ibs.; speed, 600 ft. per min. 


VANEMON ELEVATORCo. 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SEATTLE 


Van Emon Elevators are California - made 
and Independent of the Elevator Trust 
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THE ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL 


The persistent call for the union label on 
printed matter has made San Francisco the peer 
city of the United States in the use of labels. 


Inquiry was made of Secretary-Treasurer J. 
W. Hays of the International Typographical 
Union for a statement of the number of labels 
used in the large centers of the country. Here is 
his reply: 

San Francisco Allied Trades Council..1,450 

New York City Allied Trades Council. .1,215 


Chicago Allied Trades Council........ 1,205 
Philadelphia Allied Trades Council..... 490 
Boston Allied Trades Council........... 225 
Pittsburg Allied Trades Council........ 218 

PROCGIU Wet semis chive vec eet 4,803 


These labels were used during the past year, 


and show that San Francisco heads the list by a | 


substantial majority. When one considers the 
territory covered by the jurisdictions of New York 
and Chicago, the city by the Golden Gate may 
well feel proud of her standing at the head of 
the list. Many of us remember the days of a 
decade ago when proprietors of printing offices 
prophesied that it would be many a long day be- 
fore the unions regained their strength and the 
label became a factor in industrial life. The em- 
ployers were in error. Despite the loss of the 
nine-hour strike of the printers, pressmen and 
assistants, it was not long until intelligent com- 
mittee work on the part of all the unions affili- 
ated with the Allied Printing Trades Council re- 
sulted in regaining lost ground and creating a 
demand for the label that grew to present-day 
dimensions. 


Allied Printing Trades Councils spend money 
advertising the emblem so well known to the 
public. All progressive business men realize the 
advantages of using printers’ ink. To success- 
fully sell wares, the merchant has to seek patron- 
age by acquainting his clientage with the fact 
that he is in business for the purpose of dispos- 
ing of his goods, 

While the general public, and especially that 
section affiliated or in hearty sympathy with the 
aims and objects of organized labor, creates the 
demand for the union label by asking for its 
use on printed matter, yet there are numerous 
ways of drawing attention to its merits. Those 
who are members of unious in the printing fra- 
ternity are not slow to avail themselves of these 
methods. Here is a sample of a page in a booklet 
mailed to the merchants of San Francisco, which 
also contained useful data and a list of the offices 
using’ the union label: ; 


“This folder is addressed to you in the hope 
that you will assist in the effort to convince all 
good citizens that they should patronize home 
industries. The firms whose names appear on 
the following list are equipped with facilities to 
execute promptly any kind of printing you may 
want, and at a fair price. Remember them when 
placing orders, There are no middlemen in the 
list, who solicit orders and send them east to be 
executed. These firms represent 95 per cent of 
the printing industry in San Francisco. They 
have the pay rolls, and their employees spend 
their earnings with San Francisco merchants. 
Loyal San Francisco merchants will, in turn, 
patronize their home printers. Are you loyal to 
that extent?” 

Here are further samples of the reasons that 
appeal to those who have printing to buy: 

“Fighting Tuberculosis—Labor unions are 
spending money and exerting their energy in 
combating this dread disease—which can only be 
successfully stamped out by organized effort. 


“The use of the label on your printing (no extra 
cost to you) will help us to do our duty in fight- 
ing tuberculosis.” ‘ 

“The ‘Purchasing Classes—A merchant said 
they were divided into three classes: ‘The se- 
lect 10,000, the well-to-do 100,000, and the more 
or less prosperous million. Nine-tenths of all 
the fortunes are made from the trade of the 
100,000 and the million, because they buy nine- 
tenths of all the goods that are sold. They are 
the people also who respond to the advertise- 
ments and who buy for cash and pay their bills 
promptly. The merchant, or any advertiser, who 
caters successfully to the 100,000 and the million 
will get all he cares for of the trade of the select 
10,000.’ See that the label is on your printing. 
The million is with us and so are many of the 
one hundred thousand.” 

“Two hundred thousands dollars a month is a 
fair estimate of the amount of wages paid the 
employees connected with the union printing 
offices in this city each month, or about $50,000 
every week, and over $8,000 each work day, which 
is spent with the merchants of San Francisco. 
Then, Mr. Merchant, don’t you think it would 
be just and right for you to request the label?’ 
It costs no more on your printed matter, and is 
a guarantee that your printing is done in San 
Francisco, and under the ‘live-and-let-live’ plan. 
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You are, therefore, making a bid for a share of 
this vast amount of money.” 

And so at this Labor Day season, when trade 
unionists pay homage to the system of collective 
bargaining that enables them to protect them- 
selves, there is'no subject that typifies the move- 
ment like the union label. It stands, in con- 
crete form, for the organization or organizations 
it represents. In this instance the mailers, stere- 
otypers and electrotypers, photo engravers, press- 
men and assistants, compositors, bookbinders and 
bindery women, web pressmen and others have 
watched the workday reduced from ten hours to 
eight, wages increased to a living standard, and a 
system of conferences with employers installed. 
These gains in working conditions are largely the 
result of activity in placing the union label on the 
pedestal of commercial worth. The business man 
realizes that he can sell more merchandise if his 
printing carries the label. Beside that, he admits 
that he is money in pocket if the wage earners 
have the wherewithal to live as becomes citizens. 
Small wages mean a minimum of coin in circula- 
tion. This is detrimental to a community’s well- 
being. 

It would be impossible, in the limitation of one 
page, to describe the advantages of each union 
affiliated with the Allied Printing Trades Coun- 


THE UNION LABEL 


IS A BREAD WINNER 


cil as the result of a combined effort to advance 
the common interest through the union label. 
The bookbinders and photo engravers have labels 
of their own for work produced entirely in their 
respective crafts, but the label of the Council 
signifies that all the unions make common cause 
and shows the people of a community that we 
are a unit in our advocacy of the principles of 
the labor movement. 

With the excellent showing of labels used, as 
testified to by Secretary-Treasurer Hays of the 
I. T. U., the Allied Printing Trades Council of 
San Francisco will endeavor to maintain its lead, 
and with renewed vigor take up the contest to 
maintain the high standard exemplified by the 
union label—good workmanship, satisfactory in- 
dustrial relations, the eight-hour day, fair wages, 
sanitary workrooms, prosperity in the business 
community, and American ideals in the homes of 
the thousands who devote their time, year in and 
year out, to the production of work in the “art 
preservative of arts.” 

P. H. Shevlin, one of the prize winners in the 
American Federation of Labor contest, sum- 
marizes the union label as follows: 

It aims to be the “schoolmaster abroad,” the 
schoolmaster at home, teaching the women folks 
their primal obligation to the great cause, while 
steadily winning its way in the hearts of the gen- 
éral public. It would be an evangel with the world 
for a vineyard—a freemason in universality, but 
benefiting all, withholding from none. It is the 
supreme teacher—one that teaches by example; 
in store, hotel bar, and elsewhere, the unionist 
and unionist’s friends ask for the label and in- 
sist on the label, thus bringing home a commer- 
cial lesson that no other method can impart. 
It seeks to enlist woman as the chief auxiliary 
and trumpeter of the affiliated legions; not. alone 
the wife, mother and daughter of the organized 
wage-earner, but through them and their propa- 
gandism all other women. As a pleader before 
the bar of public opinion no eloquence can match 
it, no sophistry can vanquish it. To conviction it 
gives a soul—the soul of enthusiasm; and like the 
gifts of the gods to Perseus, it goes forth full- 
armed to conquer the monsters of rapacity, in- 
justice and oppression. 

In peace it aims to be ever alert, ever accom- 
plishing results. In defensive warfare it is the 
most powerful weapon in the arsenal of labor, 
and when the battle is on, it attacks the enemy 
in his rear, captures his base of supplies, and 
brings victory to the sacrosanct standard of 
unionism. It is the one and only fetish of the 
labor movement, an idolatry revealing the purest 
of hearts and the sanest of minds. 

It aims to become the paramount attraction and 
the imperative essential governing the salable- 
ness of everything in the land that is made or 
mined or moved. 

The label seeks to be, by patronage or pro- 
scription, the great educator of manufacturer and 
consumer, the trade semaphore of the one, the 
social arbiter of the other. The attitude of its 
advocates toward defiant tradesmen is to shun 
their stores and invoke public following in the 
ostracism; but that reprisal will bring many a 
merchant to his senses, and that invocation will 
make as big a dent in a cash account as the ham- 
mer of Thor made in the mountain. 

The label aspires to attain that might of influ- 
ence when to vend unlabeled goods will brand 
the vendor as a dealer in contraband; a sweater; 
a business buccaneer; a Minotaur, fattening on 
the blood of women and children; a mercantile 
Ishmaelite whom society will cast out as a thing 
too unclean for touch by honest hands. 
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LOS ANGELES—Trust Building. Home Office: 99 First St., San Francisco SALT LAKE—Atlas Block. 
SEATTLE— Mutual Life Building. NEW YORK—Fulton Bldg. (Hudson Terminal.) PORTLAND—Wells Fargo Bldg. 


Contractors for Complete Plants 


Machinery of the Highest Grade 


Water Tube Boilers Stamp Mills. 
Steam Engines Cyanide Plants 
Economizers Smelting Plants 
Condensers Concentrators 
Pumps Tube Mills 
Heaters Ball Mills 
Separators Dryers, Hoists | 

Blowers Rolls, Screens 

Valves Elevators 

Cleaners Crushers- 


Power, Lighting, Mining and Pumping Plants. 


RICHMOND COAL 


IMPORTED SOLELY BY 


JAMES ann ALEXANDER BROWN 


Owners of the Pelaw Main and Richmond Collieries; also 
Richmond Vale Colliery, Newcastle, N. S. W. Australia 


Represented by WM. SMELLIE 


F your dealer cannot supply you with genuine Richmond 
Coal, kindly communicate with us, or Pacific Coast Coal 
Company, Merchant’s Exchange Building. Please note 

that all other advertisements claiming to sell you Richmond 
Coal are not authorized by us. They haven’t got the goods. 


JAMES AND ALEXANDER BROWN 
334 Russ Bldg., Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


Sole Wholesale Distributors 


PACIFIC COAST COAL COMPANY 


Beale Street Bunkers San Francisco. 
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|TAFT & PENNOYER 


The Largest Store in Oakland 
The Highest Grade Merchandise in Oakland 
The Fairest Prices in Oakland 


THREE REASONS WHY you should do your 
Trading in one or more of our Thirty-three de- 


partments 


CLAY, FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH STREETS 


INTERNATIONAL MOLDERS’ UNION. 
1859-1909, 

On the 5th of July this year the International 
Molders’ Union celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary as a bona fide organization, and a brief 
mention is herewith given of what it has accom- 
plished and its purpose. It is a record which 
should inspire every member with renewed de- 
votion to his organization which, after fifty years 
of trial, stands today among the foremost in the 
trade-union movement, with its banner untar- 
nished and a glorious record of achievements. 

During all these fifty years a majority of the 
molders of North America have contended for 
the great and underlying principle of trade union- 
ism—the right of collectively bargaining for the 
sale of their labor. At first, with but little ex- 
perience to guide them, they suffered reverses, 
but in the darkest days of defeat they never lost 
courage or confidence in their cause, and un- 
daunted they continued their efforts to establish 
a larger measure of industrial justice and equality. 

As they grew in strength, powerful organiza- 
tions of foundrymen were arrayed against them, 
and they became familiar with the hardships of 
industrial conflicts on many a hard-fought battle 
field, until their ranks were filled with seasoned 
veterans. 

Of the many struggles for existence, the hard- 
est battle occurred in the spring of 1906, when 
the National Foundrymen’s Association declared 
for war, and opened a life and death struggle that 
involved 21,000 of our members throughout the 
country. Some satisfactory settlements were en- 
tered into by our organizations, leaving the final 
number of men on strike 7,500. This strife lasted 
for about two years, and during all this time the 
regular benefits of $7 per week never failed any 
of the men involved in the strike. 

It was recognized as a life and death struggle, 
and never before in any crisis which has arisen 
did the molders prove more worthy of their tra- 
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ditions. The grim determination to win which 
they displayed was a revelation to the foundry- 
men. While the victory was not complete, never- 
theless it was pronounced, for during these 
troublesome times the International Molders’ 
Union succeeded in securing advances on the 
minimum wage rate for over 40,000 members, 
and a shorter workday in many localities. This 
in the face of the financial panic and trade de- 
pression in 1907 is a remarkable showing. 

But the battles have not been confined to in- 
dustrial warfare alone. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been expended in order to secure 
and maintain equal justice before the law. It is 
not in the victories of industrial warfare, however, 
that we take the most pride, it is rather in the 
method of preserving industrial justice by peace- 
ful measures. 

Our motto is “Conciliation and Defence, Not 
Defiance.” Standing as a monument of what can 
be accomplished in a peaceful and conciliatory 
way is our friendly relations with the Stove 
Founders’ National Defence Association. A work- 
ing agreement has been renewed from year to 
year between the members of this association 
and the I. M. U. for the past eighteen years. 
True, at times in impulsive moments vital mat- 
ters have fervently been discussed in both or- 
ganizations, but never during these years has a 
conflict marred our relations, The greatest in- 
jury to this branch of the trade is the prison- 
made stoves and hollowware. It therefore be- 
hooves everybody that has the interest of the 
community at heart, when purchasing goods in 
these lines, to see that it has our label, which 
insures the fact that some prison contractor or 
dishonest public official is not reaping a harvest 
on the poor and unfortunate by competing with 
free labor. 

Our beneficial features are second to none. 
We care for our sick and afflicted. We have 


buried our dead and brought consolation to the 


home of,many a poor molder’s widow and chil- 
dren. We give relief to the out-of-work and 
disabled members. The magnitude of these 
features can best be realized by noting the fol- 
lowing exact figures of expenditures since their 
inception in the organization: 

Sick benefits paid since January 1, 1896, to June 
30, 1909, $1,660,079.15. Out-of-work benefits, 
paid since October 1, 1897, to June 30, 1909, $179,- 
530:65. Death and total disability benefits paid 
since January 1, 1880, to June 30, 1909, $665,111.75. 
Grand total benefits paid, $2,504,721.55. 

The Local Union, No. 164 of this city, was or- 
ganized in 1860, and has a membership of 900. 
It has passed through many a hard crisis, and 
stands today as a seasoned veteran among the 
trade unions here, Space will not permit, and 
no adequate praise can be given to the veteran 
members of No. 164 who piloted its destinies 
through all these years. Local No. 164 has sev- 
eral beneficial features independent of the Inter- 
national Union. Among those worthy of men- 
tion is a special death benefit of $75 to its mem- 
bers. During the present trade depression some 
$2,000 has been paid out of the local treasury to 
assist the membership in various ways. 

Peace reigns in old 164 today. The members 
are working under a three-year agreement with 
the California Metal Trades’ Association, and we 
hope that our peaceful relations will continue in 
the future. 

The officers of No. 164 are: Wm. Doorley, 
president; C. Rease, vice-president; John I. Nolan, 
recording secretary; J. E. Dillon, financial secre- 
tary; James de Succa, treasurer; G. Bitterlien, in- 
ductor; D. Halleran, doorkeeper. 

And thus we are justly proud over the old and 
honored I. M. U., whose membership extends 
from Honolulu to Maine, Mexico to Canada, 
Panama to British Columbia, with a generous 
working agreement also extending to the ma- 
jority of the European countries. 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 
Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 


street. NOTICE. 

The regular monthly meeting of the union will 
be held on Thursday, September 9, 1909, at 1 
p. m., in the headquarters (Orpheus Hall): 

To be acted upon: Monthly reports of the 
board of directors and various officers. 

The customary weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held on August 31st, President 
Harry Menke presiding. Miss B. Dickenson and 
L. L. Edgar were admitted to membership by 
initiation, and Mrs. A. A. Eames of Local No. 105, 
Spokane, and W. A. Belard of Local No. 76, Seat- 
tle, were admitted to membership on transfer. 
Applications for membership were received from 
Miss A. Fitton, F. H. Conrad, A. Cohn, F. Lo: 
faso, and E. Roger, and were laid over one week. 

Messrs. E. A. Benson, C. E. Davis, H. Lahann, 
C. A. Sager, R. L. Sampsell, F. H. Sharp, and 
W. E. Sharp, have been reinstated to member- 
ship in good standing. Mr. F. A. Hundhammer 
of Local No. 47, Los Angeles, has resigned 

Dues and assessments for the third quarter, 
amounting to $1.90, are now due and are payable 
before October 1, 1909. The assessments con- 
sist of death benefit assessment No. 6, levied on 
account of the death of the late member A. Beetz, 
and an assessment of 15, cents per member: (pay- 
able by the entire membership of Local No. 6) 
in support of the United Hatters of North Amer- 
ica. Payment of dues and assessments should 
be made to the financial secretary, Arthur S. 
Morey, 68 Haight street. 

Messrs. A. F. Worbes, Theo. Lerond and W. F. 
Koch, members of Local No. 6, were arrested 
Monday afternoon, August 30th, while engaged 
in playing in the lobby of the Portola Theatre, 
Market street, this city. It is understood that 
they were arrested on the ground that such play- 
ing constituted the commission of a nuisance as 
defined by Section 370 of the penal code of the 
state of California. The above-named members 
were promptly bailed out, and a restraining order 
secured from Judge Cabaniss of the Superior 
Court, preventing any further interference by the 
police pending a decision in the case. The re- 
straining order is returnable on September 10th 
before Judge Troutt, and in the meantime the 
orchestra will continue as before the arrest. The 
police court case of the members charged with 
commission of the alleged “nuisance” has been 
set for September 8th. 

Mr. A, H. Hutchison, secretary of Local No. 
190, Winnipeg, Manitoba, writes to the effect that 
there are splendid opportunities in his jurisdic- 
tion for two “solo” clarinetists. If there are any 
such instrumentalists of the desired caliber out 
of employment in San Francisco or its neighbor- 
hood, they would do well to communicate with 
Mr. Hutchison. 

Mr. D. D. Matthews, musical director of the 
“Bathing Girls’ Company:and a member of Local 
No. 75, Des Moines, was reported playing at the 
Orpheum Theatre, San Francisco, week of Au- 
gust 21-28. Mr. A. Zambarano of “La Petite 
Revue” Company and a member of Local No. 
198, Providence, R. I., is reported playing at the 
Oakland Orpheum the current week. Following 
are the names of members of the Liberati Band, 
playing at Idora Park, with the number of their 
respective locals: G. Verdosci, Local No. 8; O. 
Krislufek and N. Purrabec, No. 10; C. L. Hiller, 
No. 64; G. Deangeles, No. 76; A. Corleto, L. Pes- 
catore and W. De Lucca, No. 77; A. Beghe and A. 
Combattente, No. 161; T. La Sala, No. 198; E. 
Mochello, No. 199; W. F. Martin, No. 204; A. 
Montin, No. 309; V..Destito, S. Errico, A. Weiss, 
A. Vuolo, M. Albert, N. Pascale and A. Palmone, 
No, 310; U. Ricardi, No, 313; H. Brandenburgh, 
No. 410; A. Aquila, No. 420, and G. Taglialavore, 


No. 420; A. Lamberti, No. 435; C. Pasquale, No. 
456. 
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Corner Market, Eddy and Powell Streets, San Francisco 


New building, new equipment; located in the best business 
district. One of the lightest, most convenient and best-equipped 
business colleges in America. Call or write for information about 
the great opportunities offered to trained office workers in the new 
San Francisco. Day and evening sessions. 
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Revere Rubber Co. 


543 MARKET STREET 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Belting---Hose---Packings 
Genuine Usudurian Giant Stitched Belt 
Air Cushion Horse Pads 


OUR STOCK IS COMPLETE 


Factories: Chelsea, Mass. Home Office: Boston, Mass. 


The “spirit of unionism” manifested itself 
among the seamen of the Pacific Coast as early 
as 1850, when a strike of that craft took place in 
San Francisco against a reduction of wages in- 
duced by the influx of disappointed gold-seekers. 
As in most other instances of the kind in that 
period of severe depression, the seamen failed in 
the attempt to maintain wages, and the rate of 
pay for the passage back to “the states” was re- 
duced to $25 per month or less. 

The “Seamen’s Friendly Union and Protective 
Society” was organized in San Francisco on Janu- 
ary 11, 1866. This organization passed out of 
existence after a few months. Twelve years later, 
on January 31, 1878, the “Seamen’s Protective 
Union” was formed. The second attempt to es- 
tablish organization among the seafaring men was 
little more successful than its predecessor, and in 
a few months the new union became extinct. In 
1880 another attempt was made to organize the 
seamen, under the name of the “Seamen’s Pro- 
tective Association.” This body lived for about 
two years. 

Despite the failures, the desire for organization 
still persisted among the seamen, and the various 
efforts at organization had left no impress upon 
the seamen’s conditions, but the educational re- 
sults of the agitation shortly became apparent in 
another movement to secure the long-desired ob- 
ject. This movement: culminated on March 6, 
1885, in the formation of the organization now 
known as the “Sailors’ Union of the Pacific.” 

When first established the seamen’s organiza- 
tion was named the “Coast Seamen’s Union of 
the Pacific Coast,” and its membership was con- 
fined to the men employed on sailing vessels. 
Shortly afterward a union was formed among the 
men employed on steam vessels, this body being 
known as the “Steamship Sailors’ Protective As- 
sociation.” In 1891, these two bodies combined 
and adopted the present title of “Sailors’ Union 
of the Pacific.” . 

For several years the union confined its activi- 
ties to the questions of wages, hours and working 
conditions on board ship. A good deal of its 
time was occupied in maintaining itself against 
the constant attempts of the shipowners and 
crimps to destroy it. Having acquired a large 
fund of experience, mostly unfortunate, in this 
way, and realizing that the law applying to sea- 
men was such as to make impossible any per- 
manent progress in the affairs of the craft, the 
union turned its attention to legislative work, at 
the same time maintaining its efforts along 
economic lines. : 

In 1892 a committee was appointed to draft 
amendments to the maritime law. This being 
done, a bill embodying these amendments was 
presented in Congress by the Hon, James G. 
Maguire, who was then the representative in Con- 
gress from the Fourth Congressional District of 
California. 

After much discussion, during which the ship- 
ping and commercial interests opposed the meas- 
ure with all the force at their command, the bill 
was passed in 1895. The law thus placed upon 
the national statutes has since been known as the 
Maguire Act. 

The main features of the Maguire Act applied 
only to the seamen in the coastwise trade. In 
1898 the White Act passed Congress, thus extend- 
ing the provisions of the first-named law to the 
seamen engaged in the foreign-going, as well as 
in the coastwise trade. The passage of these two 
measures, besides greatly ameliorating the minor 
hardships of the seaman’s life, accomplished his 
entire liberation in the matter of the disposition 
of his person, wages and personal belongings. 

From the day of its establishment, the Sailors’ 
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Union has recognized and practiced the principle 
of federation among the organizations of labor in 
all crafts. In 1885, the union, while. yet in ‘its 
swaddling clothes, took part in the formation of 
the San Francisco Labor Council (then known 
as the Council of Federated Trades), and it has 
been affiliated with that body ever since. It is 
also affiliated with the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and, through its agencies at the 
various coast ports, with like bodies in other 
states, : 

The organization and federation of the entire 
seafaring craft of the United States has always 
been an object of prime consideration with the 
union. In 1892, the International Seamen’s Union 
of America was formed by the three unions of 
seamen then existing in the United States, the 
Lake Seamen’s Union, Atlantic Coast Seamen’s 
Union, and Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. In the 
intervening period the work of organizing has 
been pushed without intermission, so that now 
the Sailors’ Union forms part of a chain of mari- 
time unions embracing sailors, firemen, cooks and 
stewards, bay and river steamboatmen, fishermen 
—in short, “all hands”—in all the maritime locali- 
ties of the country, the Atlantic Coast, the Gulf 
of Mexico, the Great Lakes andthe Pacific Coast 
including Hawaii and Alaska. 

The Sailors’ Union, through the International 
Seamen’s Union, is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation, the latter a body of 
world-scope, with headquarters in Europe. The 
principle of federation is carried still further 
through an arrangement with the Australasian 
Seamen’s Union, British Seamen’s Union and 
similar organizations in other countries, under 
which those bodies and the Sailors’ Union “ex- 
change cards,” that is, recognize and receive each 
other’s members as they travel to and fro in the 
respective localities, 

Two years after its establishment, namely, in 
1887, the union published an official organ, the 
“Coast Seamen’s Journal,” which has been issued 
weekly ever since, carrying the message of good 
cheer to the seamen and all other classes of labor 
in all parts of the world. The union pays ship- 
wreck benefit of $50, death benefit of $75, and 


strike benefit of $5 per week. Its initiation fee. 


is $5, and monthly dues 75 cents, 

Within the recent past, the Sailors’ Union has 
voted an assessment of $3 per member in aid of 
the seamen of the Great Lakes, now on strike 
against the attempt of the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation to destroy organization among the mem- 
bers of the maritime craft on the inland waters. 
This action, among others, demonstrates the spirit 
of unanimity and comradeship existing between 
the seamen of all localities, and indicates the 
judgment of those who, building upon that spirit, 
conceived a union of seamen as all-embracing as 
the sea itself, a union which shall yet secure to 
the maritime craft its rightful place in the world. 

The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific affords as 
good an example of the power of organization 
as may be found in any craft. Composed of men 
who, by the very nature of their calling, are han- 
dicapped in the work of self-protection—who, 
indeed, had long been regarded as absolutely 
helpless and entirely dependent upon their 
“friends”—that organization has not only dis- 
charged all the usual functions of the trade union, 
but has made its influence felt in fields, such as 
that of national legislation, hitherto supposed to 
be closed to all but the most powerful interests. 

The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific is an example, 
and ought to be an inspiration, to every other 
class of workers, no matter how hopeless or help- 
less their lot may appear to be. 


Management 


The Management of this 
bank is in the hands of men 
prominently identified with 
the Mission and active in the 
development of its growth. 
This directorate guarantees 
a safe, conservative, and 


well managed institution. 
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EDUCATION A LARGER QUALIFICATION. 
By Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
President University of California. 

I am one of those people who believe that the 
trades union is here to stay, and that it is here for 
a very much larger purpose than to get wages 
increased or to get hours shortened. Any move- 
ment that has nothing more than carnal or ma- 
terial purpose for its objective has been proven 
to have no surviving force, and while it is for 
bread you struggle, and the right to live, you 
really seek higher things. 

The union has arisen out of the plain yearning 
for bread, out of the yearning for cleaner, more 
tolerable conditions of life, but as it is here, with 
the opportunity, it is going to take hold of the 
larger things of life, and those who are so associ- 
ated are going to think of such things as the 
University at Berkeley, which stands for the high- 
er things in life. 

I haven’t any doubt whatever that I can ap- 
peal to the men and to the women of the trades 
unions when I want consideration of these higher 
things. I know enough about the trades unions 
to know that our cause over at Berkeley is your 
cause, and that your cause is our cause. 

The family system, the perpetuation of the 
home and of the home-life, is what we are caring 
for at the University. Families exist that human 
life may be nurtured around the central altar of 
the hearthstone, and that children may be reared 
and cared for and given an opportunity to look 
out upon life with even a larger prospect than 
their fathers had. 

Your organizations are looking toward better- 
ment and enlargement of life and toward enrich- 
ment and uplifting of life. I wouldn’t give much, 
indeed, I don’t believe I’d give anything, for an 
added half-dollar to your wages, if I thought it 
would merely go into richer food or for clothes, 
but if I know that it is made to count for the 
larger opportunities of life, the betterment of 
the human and the general enrichment of life, 
then—God bless it. 

Your organization exists to bring into stable 
action the great forces of labor and to apply those 
forces conservatively toward well-matured aims. 
I have often thought that you grasp too much 
at temporary gains and do not look out enough 
for long-distance gains, and it is against this 
thought of the immediate present, rather than 
clear consideration of future good, that I would 
warn you. 

I represent an institution that exists for the 
improvement and education. of your children. It 
stands in the state as an opportunity for every 
man to make out of himself all that God intended 
he should be. It is an attempt, as the whole 
public school system is an attempt, to deliver man 
from bondage—the bondage which the conditions 
of his birth sought to lay upon him. It is an 
attempt to make free men of us and of our 
children, 

We want teachers in public schools who can 
enter into sympathy with the pupils, who can 
see things as the children see them, and laying 
hold thereon can help them up with sympathy. 
Constituted as we are, in this world sympathy is 
absolutely necessary in order to uplift anybody. 
The thing that counts is the human interest of 
the teacher, that takes right hold of the warm 


life of the pupil and puts into it a new ideal. We: 


ought to see to it that the schools are not used 
for the purpose of maintaining upon salaries 
teachers who have not the gift, the inspiration, 
of leadership. 


It has been a pleasure to address you, and to 


know what sort of men and women are handling: 


these matters of vital import. It gives a man 


confidence in his country and in its future. rT 


trust that you will recognize that this exchange 


of courtesies goes deep, and means that the, 


University of California is yours and for yours, 
and that your work is of perpetual interest to us. 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 
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Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET 


W. E. DENNISON, President 
JAS. H. BISHOP, Secretary 
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Established 1853 Largest on Pacific Coast 
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1158 McAllister Street, S. F. 
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Highest Class Work 
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Quick Delivery 


Blankets and Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic 
Process. 


Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 
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The Central Trust Company 
- Of California 


Chas. F. Leege, Pres. B, G. Tognazzi, Mgr. 


CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000.00 


SURPLUS, - - - $500,000.00 
Check Accounts Solicited. 


Interest on Savings Accounts at rate of 4 per cent per 
annum. 


Market and Sansome Streets 
BRANCHES: 
624 Van Ness Ave, and 3039 Sixteenth Street 


Main Office, 729 MILLS BUILDING 
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Demand this Label on 


all custom-made clothing. 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its 
Departments. 


PATRONIZE 


Home Industry 
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Wunder Brewing Co’s. 
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A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled . 
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Wunder Bottling Co. 


Scott and Lombard Streets 
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“If the human body were a crystal watch, you 
could not see the workings of the watch more 
clearly than you can read the thought of the mind 
as expressed in bodily outlines and carriage.”’— 
Emerson. 


Read the editorial on “Labor’s Portola Car- 
nival.” -An effort will result in the building of a 
labor temple second to none in the country. At 
the same time, a medium of excellent amusement 
is offered friends and visitors to San Francisco 
during carnival week that will be hard to sur- 
pass. 
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Nearly every phase of the labor movement is 
presented in this issue. Special attention has 
been paid to the union label. The contributed 
articles are excellent. There isn’t one you can 
afford to overlook. Keep the book for a sou- 
venir. Tell your friends about it, and see that 
they receive a copy. 

a eS 


D. A. Hayes, president of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association, wrote from Philadelphia to 
the “Labor Clarion” on August 23d, stating that 
no agreement had been reached with the em- 
ployers at the annual wage conference, and that 
it was expected nine thousand men would be 
locked out on September Ist. 

a 

Tomorrow (Saturday, September 4th) has been 
selected as tag day by our Alameda County com- 
rades for the Union Man’s Orphanage. The may- 
ors of Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley, aided by 
energetic men and women, are co-operating with 
the trade unionists, and it is believed a large sum 
will be realized to further the Orphanage project. 

eS ee 


The attention of readers is directed to the ad- 
vertising notices in this special edition of the 
“Labor Clarion.” The firms using our columns 
show their good faith in the labor movement. 
They present their wares for your consideration. 
Friends should reciprocate. Patronize those who 
have substantially shown their interest. They 
deserve it. 

ee 


The latest advices from the east confirm, un- 
fortunately, the news that the dispatches an- 
nouncing a settlement of the hatters’ strike were 
premature. Governor Fort of New Jersey left 
for his vacation late in August, and announced 
that his efforts to bring the employers and em- 
ployees together had failed. The stumbling block 
was the demand of the proprietors that all men 
who had taken the places of the unionists should 
be allowed to join the organization and retain 
their positions. Very properly, the United Hat- 
ters of America refused to place a premium on 
the efforts of ex-President Eliot’s brand of “he- 
roes.” 
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LABOR DAY AND THE UNION LABEL. 

Once more the “Labor Clarion” greets a wide 
circle of friends and readers on the occasion of 
the great yearly celebration typified by Labor 
Day. ; 

Ever since Labor Day became a recognized 
institution, there has been more or less discussion 
as to the origin of labor’s holiday. It is generally 
conceded that the credit for first advancing the 
idea of celebrating on a day especially set apart as 
labor’s day belongs to the late Peter J. McQuire, 
for many years national secretary of the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners and first vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor. 
He first broached the question in the old Central 
Labor Union in New York. 


Research has shown that the state of Oregon 
enjoys the honor of making Labor Day a legal 
holiday for the first time. On February 21, 1887, 
the Governor of Oregon affixed his signature to a 
bill that set aside the day for its especial purpose, 
and Colorado followed suit on March 15, 1887. 
New Jersey was third on April 8, 1887, and New 
York was fourth on May 6, 1887. 


Congress had proclaimed Labor Day a legal 
holiday for the District of Columbia, and subse- 
quently made the statute general, and practically 
every state and territory in the United States 
has legislated to the same end. There is no doubt 
of the permanency of the institution. The or- 
ganized and the unorganized pay tribute to Labor 
Day. 

Owing to a mistake in engrossing California’s 
bill, the word “October” appeared instead of 
“September” in the original measure. In the late 
90’s the defect was remedied, and the state 
aligned itself with the other stars in Columbia’s 
crown. 


The one lesson of Labor Day is the sameness 
of the principles for which it stands. Though 
changes come, the observance, in spirit, is like 
that of other times. We pay our homage to the 
labor movement, to our share in the effort to help 
this old world on its upward course, and to lend 
the helping hand of fraternity to all. The trade 
union is the theme of the occasion. It stands for 
the best, and its history will ever have a foremost 
place in the “far-flung battle line” of civilization’s 
gains. 

Very appropriately, the “Labor Clarion” has 
made the union label a feature of this issue. In 
other columns will be found a variety of ex- 
pressions concerning the growth of this mainstay 
of the cause. The subject has been approached 
from different viewpoints, and the result is the 
reader will realize the opinions of the various 
writers who have contributed articles. In the 
main, however, there is but one opinion. We 
are agreed that the union label is the best method 
yet devised to build up organized labor. By sim- 
ply insisting on purchasing none but goods bear- 
ing the stamp, delivered by men who are affiliated 
with their craft, we can, directly and indirectly, 
hire none but union men and women. Let us 
see that we do our share to follow the mandate 
of unionism—not only insist on that which is 
good for ourselves, but lend the practical helping 
hand to the brother and sister in the movement, 
regardless of where he or she may be. 

When Labor Day is over, let us buy as we 
marched. Our obligations do not cease when 
ranks are broken and the music stops. Rather 
should we avail ourselves of the coming days to 
make up for shortcomings in the past. We have 
all been derelict in living up to the trade-union 
standard—an ailment all too common and yet 
natural in weak humanity. 

Agitate in and out of season for our mutual 
friend—the label. 

The subject of “Labor Day and the Union 
Label” is inexhaustible, but the lessons must be 
applied to the individual ‘before they become 
applicable to any number of people. 


LABOR’S PORTOLA CARNIVAL. 

The San Francisco Labor Council, acting on the 
recommendation of the board of directots of the 
Hall Association, has decided to have a celebra- 
tion of a unique nature during Portola week. 

It is generally known that the Labor Temple 
on Fourteenth street, near Mission, was erected 
shortly after the fire of 1906. While lacking 
in some respects, it nevertheless proved a home 
for the scattered unions of the Labor Council 
that was appreciated. It is realized today that 
a building of a more permanent character is 
needed—one suited to the varying wants of a city 
in which organized labor is recognized as a force 
in the community life. 

For some time plans have been under contem- 
plation having for their object the raising of 
money to purchase a lot and build a creditable 
home for the San Francisco Labor Council. 
None of these plans were considered as feasible 
as might be desired until a combination of cir- 
cumstances brought to the attention of the offi- 
cers of the Council and the Hall Association the 
possibilities of Portola week. 

San Francisco expects to be visited by half a 
million people during the mid-October days in 
honor of the discoverer of the bay from which 
the city takes her name. The railroad and steam- 
ship companies are preparing to carry hundreds 
of thousands of sight-seers. Hotel Managers are 
reserving accommodations at_ this early date, in 
response to requests from all quarters. 

Every available amusement resort will be 
taxed to capacity. The people will be possessed 
with the carnival spirit. They will want to enjoy 
themselves. A 

Here seemed an opportunity to the Labor 
Council to not only make a substantial start to- 
wards the new Labor Temple, but, at the same 
time, render a service to the city. 

The plan is to have a “Portola Carnival and 
Industrial Exposition,” under the auspices of the 
central body, on the spacious piece of ground 
at Eighth and Market streets, next to the Central 
Theatre. For nine days—from October 16th to 
October 24th, inclusive—the exposition will be 
open. A nominal entrance fee will be charged, 
which will admit to the ground. 

Reliable theatrical men are working in conjunc- 
tion with the officers of the Labor Council. They 
will bring from the Seattle Fair some of the best 
concessions on the amusement reservation. They 
will all be first-class, and care will be taken to 
see that nothing objectionable is permitted to 
offend either eye or ear. 

In addition to these concessions, several enter- 
taining and instructive features are contemplated. 
The union label will be advertised. Exhibitions 
will be given. A request has been sent to the In- 
ternational Typographical Union for its famed 
exhibit of the tuberculosis section of the Union 
Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs. 

For the small admission fee there may be wit- 
nessed these educational features and some con- 
cessions of an attractive nature. For other 
theatrical and amusement ventures there will be 
a small additional charge—in common with re- 
sorts of a permanent nature in the large cities 
of the country. 

There are trade unionists enough in San Fran- 
cisco who, with their wives and families, could 
easily make a success of such a “Portola Carnival 
and Industrial Exposition” as is planned. When 
we take into consideration the influx of visitors, 
the central location, the worthy object of the nine 
days’ clean amusement—to say naught of the 
educational features—and all for a minor admis- 
sion charge, it will at once be recognized that a 
splendid idea is about to take firm root, and that 
every man, woman and child should “boost” the 
“Portola Carnival and Industrial Exposition.” 

The time is opportune. The. occasion presents 
attractive possibilities, and the love of home is 
strong both in individuals and bodies of men. 


NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX, 

Sentencing of the “Appeal to Reason” Editor. 

Fred D. Warren, recently sentenced to six 
months in jail and to pay a $1,500 fine for offering 
through the mails a reward of $5,000 for the cap- 
ture of ex-Governor Taylor, of Kentucky, then 
a fug.tive from justice, in Ohio, in order to illus- 
trate the enormity of the offense committed by 
the Idaho and Colorado officials in kidnapping 
Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone in the famous 
Steunenberg murder case, is busy with his attor- 
neys preparing argument in an appeal to the 
United States Circuit Court, which sits at St. 
Paul in December. 


Warren declares he does not expect the higher 
court to reverse the verdict of the lower federal 
court, but is appealing mostly to put all of the 
courts on record. 

He expects to spend his sentence in the Fort 
Scott jail and to edit the “Appeal to Reason” 
from his cell. 

This case is attracting, and rightly, attention 
from all quarters. There is involved the question 
of free speech and press, which is extremely un- 
popular with some unless individuals say and 
write exactly what others think they should. 


Here are a couple of press expressions. The 


Colby (Kansas) “Free Press” says: 


“Every year we get farther away from social- 
ism and its doctrines, but we want to commend 
Fred Warren, of the ‘Appeal to Reason,’ for his 
masterly address before the court when Judge 
Pollock asked him if he had anything to say be- 
fore sentence should be pronounced. Regardless 
of the fact that we do not agree with Warren, 
we have more respect for him as he lingers in 
the prison cell than we have for such men as 
Pollock with all the ermine that the court can 
bestow.” 


The Santa Ana “Bulletin” of Santa Ana, Calif- 
ornia, expresses the issue clearly: 

“The railroading to prison of Editor Warren 
of the socialist sheet, ‘Appeal to Reason’ is a 
matter that must not be dropped by the press of 
the country. Involved is not sympathy with so- 
cialism or Warren or the ‘Appeal to Reason,’ but 
the much broader question as to whether the con- 
stitution of the United States means anything; 
whether our system of government still guaran- 
tees a fair trial to every man, or we must revert 
to the good old plan of every fellow for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost. It has been 
proved beyond question that because he attacked 
some of the acts of the ‘administration’ Warren 
was convicted by a packed jury on perjured evi- 
dence submitted before a prejudiced court. As 
we have said before, we hold no brief for the 
‘Appeal to Reason,’ and hold no sympathy with 
its principles or policies. But there is not a scin- 
tilla of evidence that Warren is guilty of any real 
crime.” ’ 

These excerpts could be duplicated many times. 
Usually they come from sources anti-socialistic, 
and show the necessity of combination to pro- 
tect inherent rights. 

* * * 
“The Oldest Inhabitant.” 

One ventures on dangerous ground when the 
subject of age is discussed. Sometimes there is 
a pronounced tendency to dodge the issue; at 
other times the veteran is as proud of proclaim- 
ing the years as the old maid is of concealing 
them! A few weeks ago the “Labor Clarion” told 
of the length of service of John Reardon, a team- 
ster of this city. 

Now comes T. A. Mahoney, who claims the 
persimmon. He considers Mr. Reardon and the 
other strivers for the title as so many youths, 
comparatively speaking. Mr. Mahoney has been 
driving a team over our boulevards for forty-six 
years. Writing to the “Daily News” he says: 

“According to your figuring on how far Rear- 
don traveled, I have traveled 238,000 miles, or 914 
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times around the world. Besides I am a far 
speedier man than Reardon, Sullivan or Casey, 
so I must have traveled a great deal farther than 
I claim. I am a member of the Draymen’s Bene- 
volent Society, and a charter member of the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters.” 
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Unreliability of Japanese Labor. 


The fruit growers are rapidly realizing that the 
_Oone-time obsequious Jap is mot all he should be. 


The Fresno (Cal.) “Herald” depicts the situation 
in the raisin belt: 

“Much indignation is being expressed by the 
raisin and wine growers over the report sent 
out by some contractors of. Japanese labor that 
there are not enough of the little brown men to 
harvest the wine and raisin crops. In rather terse 
language they claim that there is no scarcity of 
labor. In fact it is said that the ranchers have 
had more applications for jobs from the Japanese 
this year than for some time. 

“There is a stickler in the matter, however. 
That is that the Japanese are demanding wages 
that the farmers are unable to pay this year 
because of the depression that exists in the wine 
and raisin market. With the poor prices that 
were received for raisins and wine grapes last 
year, and with the same conditions staring the 
vineyards in the face this year, the ranchers claim 
that it will be an utter impossibility for them 
to pay the same high rate of wages that have 
formerly been paid. 

“In speaking about the matter yesterday M. F. 
Tarpey, one of the largest wine grape growers in 
Fresno county, said: 

“*Talk about scarcity of Japanese labor is only 
a part of a little game that is being worked by 
some of the larger Japanese contractors to try 
and force the farmers to pay the same high rate 
of wages that was paid in prosperous years 
through frightening them by talking about the 
probability that there will not be enough men to 
pick the crop. 

““T am sure that my experience with the Jap- 
anese laborers applying for jobs this year is not 
unlike that of most of the other vineyardists in 
this county.’ ” 

* * * 
A New Move of an Old Thought. 

An organization is under way among railroad 
men to influence the public against hostile laws. 
The Fresno (Cal.) “Republican” says: 

“John T. Williams of Los Angeles, representing 
the American Railroad Employes’ and Investors’ 
Association, spent yesterday (August 19th) in 
Fresno and at noon addressed the yard, freight 
and round-house men of the Southern Pacific. 
His purpose here was to take the preliminary 
steps toward the organization of a local branch 
of the association, and he will return in a short 
time to effect its organization. 

“The plan contemplates the enrolling as mem- 
bers ‘the large army of railway employees of the 
United States,’ and thus have a body of workers 
‘sufficiently numerous’ to ‘influence public opinion’ 
to oppose the enactment of ‘untimely, needless or 
arbitrary’ laws in regulation or restriction of rail- 
road business. 

“Mr. Williams pointed out to the railway em- 
ployees that they had a selfish interest in the 
matter, as if railroad earnings are reduced, wages 
naturally would be. He asks how long the rail- 
roads can stand legislation increasing the cost of 
service and reducing rates. He points out. the 
case in Indiana where the same legislature passed 
the full crew law and the 2-cent fare law. He 
stated yesterday that this ‘hostile’ legislation was 
passed in the interest of the interurban railroads 
that honeycomb that state. The Interstate Com- 
merce Act, he explained, prevented the railroads 
from giving the legislators passes, while the inter- 
urban roads freely granted this ‘legislative cour- 
tesy.’ Ergo, the ‘hostile’ legislation against the 
steam roads, in Mr. Williams’ opinion.” 
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“ALL FOR EACH AND EACH FOR ALL.” 
By John Mitchell. 

If the organized wage-earners were as consist- 
ent in their activities as they are insistent in their 
professions, it would not be difficult to meet and 
defeat the malign influences of open foes or pro- 
fessing friends. The union label, that simple but 
powerful emblem of wages fully paid, of work well 
done, is an instrument in the hands. of the work- 
ing people which no power, however hostile, can 
successfully combat. Trade unionism will thrive 
and flourish just to the extent that workingmen 
discharge their obligations to themselves and to 
each other; and when each union man appreciates 
the fact that he is an employer of labor, and that 
in making purchases he either gives employment 
to a union or to a non-union man, just that soon 
and no sooner will the opponents of the labor 
movement appreciate the fact that the organiza- 
tion of labor is a fixed institution in our industrial 
life and that they must recognize and treat with 
it. The union man who purchases non-union 
products gives employment to non-union men, 
and he encourages employers in the struggle 
they are making to disrupt the labor unions; 
whereas, it is perfectly obvious that if each union 
man would demand and insist upon having goods 
made by union men, and wherever possible bear- 
ing the union label, it would not be long before 
mills and factories would spring up in every part 
of our country turning out products to supply the 
demands of those who insist upon the union label. 
And it is peculiarly important at this time that 
wage-earners shall recognize the principle that 
in the struggle for better conditions of life and 
labor for all our people, they must act in con- 
cert; they must help each other; they must make 
their slogan “All for each and each for all.” 

——@&_____—_ 


TO OPEN STATE COAL LANDS. 

The last session of the Colorado State Federa- 
tion of Labor adopted this resolution: 

“Whereas, The state of Colorado holds title 
to thousands of acres of lands underlaid with coal, 
and the United States holds title to vast tracts in 
this state, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the legislature of the state 
of Colorado establish a mining bureau for the 
purpose of creating means and methods of mining 
coal and distributing it to the people of Colorado 
at cost, union labor only to be employed and 
union conditions to prevail, and 

“Resolved, That the legislature of Colorado 
memorialize congress to relinquish title to all 
mineral underlying all unoccupied government 
land, the same to come under operation of the 
mining bureau and to be treated similarly to land 
above mentioned as state land.” 

There is growing opposition to the old-time be- 
lief that the Creator placed coal and other min-~° 
erals in the earth for the benefit of the Baers of 
the country. In New Zealand the government 
has opened a state coal miné. This is a common- 
sense method of preventing men from controlling 
something that doesn’t belong to them, and which 
they frequently keep or sell to suit the market 
and, incidentally, their own pockets. They also 
pay those whom they employ as low a rate as 
possible, and, altogether, the situation demands 
intervention at the hands of the real owners— 


the people. 
ee 


THE CRAFT CLUB’S BALL. 
Tomorrow evening, September 4th, in the 
Auditorium Pavilion, the Craft Club will give 
a Rube’s Ball and Husking Bee. This club is 
largely composed of trade unionists, who have 
arranged an enjoyable evening’s entertainment 
in order that a club-house ark may be built with 


the proceeds. : 
“The duty of the government is to make it 


hard for the people to do wrong and easy for 
them to do right.”—W. E. Gladstone. 
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THE LABOR DAY PARADE, 

Next Monday morning, September 6th, the 
parade of the trade unionists affiliated with the 
San Francisco Labor Council and the Building 
Trades Council will move promptly at 9:30 
o’clock. Grand Marshal P. H. McCarthy. will 
have -ten aides, who will ride with him at the 
head of the column, preceded only by the guard 
of honor. Charles T. Schuppert’s band of twenty- 
five pieces will lead. All marshals and aides will 
be mounted. 

The formation will ‘be twélve abreast, instead 
of sixteen, as at first decided. 

The head of the procession will move from the 
north line of Fourteenth and Valencia streets, 
Valencia north*to Market, Market east to Van 
Ness avenue, Van Ness avenue north to Turk, 
countermarching on the east side of Van Ness 
avenue south to Market street, Market street to 
the ferry. 

There will be ten divisions of the parade. In 
their order, and with their places of formation, 
they are as follows: 


First Division—Miscellaneous Trades, Labor ° 


Council, will form on the east side of Valencia 
street, the right of line resting on the southeast 
corner of Valencia and Fourteenth streets and 
extending south on the east of Valencia. 

Second Division—Building Trades Council, will 
form on the west side of Valencia street, the 
right of line resting on the southwest corner of 
Valencia and Fifteenth streets and extending 
south on the west side of Valencia. 

Third Division—City Front Federation, will 
form on the east side of Valencia, the right of 
line resting on the east line of Valencia and Sev- 
enteenth streets, extending east on Seventeenth. 

Fourth Division—Building Trades Council, will 
form on the.west side of Valencia, the right of 
line resting on the west line of Valencia and 
Seventeenth and extending west on Seventeenth. 

Fifth Division—Iron Trades Labor Council, 
will form on the east side of Valencia, the right 
of line resting on the east line of Valencia and 
Sixteenth and extending east on Sixteenth. 

Sixth Division—Building Trades Council, will 
form on the west side of Valencia, the right of 
line resting on the west line of Valencia and Six- 
teenth and extending west on Sixteenth. 

Seventh Division—Allied Provision Trades 
Council, will form on the east side of Valencia, 
the right of line resting on the east line of Val- 
encia and Fifteenth and extending east on Fif- 
teenth. 

Eighth Division—Building Trades Council, will 
form on the west side of Valencia, the right of 
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line resting on the west line of Valencia and Fif- 


teenth and extending west on Fifteenth street. 
Ninth Division—Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil, will form on the east side of Valencia, the 
right of line resting on the east line of Valencia 
and Fourteenth and extending east on Fourteenth 
street, j £ 
Tenth Division—Building Trades Council, will 
form on the west side of Valencia, the right of 
line resting on the’ west line of Valencia and 
Fourteenth and extending west on Fourteenth. 
The aides to the grand marshal are John A. 
Kelly, Andrew J. Gallagher, Michael. Casey, John 
Goefield, Ed. Anderson, Frank C. MacDonald, 
Daniel O’Neil, Eugene A. Clancy, John McLaugh- 
lin and P. J. Boone. 
’ The guard of honor is composed of J. J. Morris, 
Dennis Murray, Maurice Kerwin, J. V. Ducoing, 
W. I. Flagler, James McTiernan, Timothy C. 
Lynch, Charles L. Schilling, John Bell}; E. H. 
Lomasney, H. O. Barnett, Joseph Guinee, Charles 
A. Nelson, Owen E, Henley, John Crane, James 
P. Frappier, William Simpson and Charles Bucher. 
The division marshals and their aides are as 
follows: 
First Division—James A. Wilson, marshal; 
Thomas F, Finn, Charles Siskron, Harry Cantro- 
with, William H. McGlinchy, aides. 


Second Division—J. J. Murphy, marshal; Wil- 
liam J. Maloney, W. E. Towne, aides, 

Third Division—Daniel J. O’Neil, marshal; J). 
C. Edwards, Harry Huntsman, aides, 

Fourth Division—J. J. Conlan, marshal; Wil- 
liam Wolf, William Walsh, aides. 

Fifth Division—John O. Walsh, marshal; J. C. 
Hodges, George Sandeman, aides. 

Sixth Division—Lawrence F. Flaherty, marshal; 
William Kelly, Patrick O’Toole, aides. 


Seventh Division—M. E. Decker, marshal; 
Raymond Cook, Paul Bortfeld, aides, 
Eighth Division—John T. Burns, marshal; 


Charles Helbing, J. Dawe, aides. 

Ninth Division—Charles Radebold, marshal; 
Ed. McGinity, Albert Hoffman, James Glynn, 
J. R. Roland, aides. 

Tenth Division—L,. Leary, marshal; Thomas 
Deasy, Albert E. Cohen, aides. 

Each division marshal will have full control of 
his division, subject only to orders issued by 
the grand marshal or his aides. It will be the 
duty of the division marshals to see that their 
respective divisions are lined up in proper order 
and to so report to the grand marshal or his 
aides before 9 a. m. All marshals and aides will 
be mounted and wear black soft felt hats and 
riding gloves. : 
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The regalia colors are here given for the con- 
venience of participants and onlookers: 

Grand Marshal—Sash, red, white and blue. 

Aides to Grand Marshal—Sash, blue and white. 

Guard of Honor—Sash, old gold. 

Division Marshals—Sash, red and white, 

Aides to Division Marshals—Sash, purple. 

Union Marshals—Sash, blue. 

Aides to Union Marshals—Sash, red. 

The unions will march in their respective divis- 
ions as follows: 

First Division—Box makers and sawyers, news- 
paper solicitors, leather workers, barbers, coop- 
ers, (No. 65 and No. 131), sugar workers, janitors, 
carriage and wagon workers, stable employees, 
glass bottle blowers, float, retail delivery drivers, 
upholsterers, bootblacks, waitresses, steam 
laundry workers, boot and shoe workers, boot 
and shoe cutters, pavers and rammermen, horse 
shoers, retail shoe clerks, cemetery employees. 

Second Division—Hoisting engineers, steam 
engineers, building material team drivers, long- 
shore lumbermen, lumber clerks, excavators, 
street, concrete and asphalt workers, felt and 
composition roofers, slate and tile roofers, house 
movers. 

Third Division—Riggers and stevedores, team- 
sters, pile drivers. 

Fourth Division—Auxiliary to painters’ district 
council, Golden Gate No. 1, painters, varnishers 
and polishers, sign and pictorial painters, united 
glass workers, carpet mechanics, window shade 
workers, furniture handlers. 

Fifth Division—Machinists, pattern makers, 
machine hands, blacksmith helpers, molders, 
blacksmiths, boiler makers (No. 205). 

Sixth Division—Cement workers, plasterers, 
plasterers’ apprentices, hod carriers, mantel, grate 
and tile setters and auxiliary, patent chimney 
builders, stone cutters, stone Sawyers, granite 
cutters, marble cutters and finishers, marble cut- 
ters and finishers auxiliary, casters and modelers. 

Seventh Division—Ice wagon drivers. brewery 
workmen, beer bottlers, bakers, milk wayon driv- 
ers. 

Eighth Division—Carpenters, (No. 22), carpen- 
ters, (No. 304), carpenters, (No. 483), carpenters, 
(No. 616), carpenters, (No, 95), carpenters, (No. 
423), carpenters, (No. 766), carpenters, (No. 1082), 
carpenters, (No. 422), carpenters, (No. 1640), car- 
penters, (No. 1913), amalgamated carpenters 
(Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7.), wood carvers and mod- 
elers, shinglers. 

Ninth Division—Mailers, stereotypers and elec- 
trotypers, typographical, press feeders, photo en- 
gravers, printing pressmen. 

Tenth Division—Plumbers, gas and steam fit- 
ters, plumbers, gas and steam fitters helpers, 
steam fitters and sprinklers helpers,bridge and 
structural iron workers, housesmiths and archi- 
tectural iron workers, gas and electric fixture 
hangers, electrical workers, wood, wire and metal 
lathers, sheet metal workers, sheet metal workers 
apprentices, elevator conductors and starters, ele- 
vator constructors, heat, frost, general insulators 
and asbestos workers, brass and chandelier work- 
ers. 

The judges’ stand will rest at the junction of 
Market, California and Drumm streets, which lo- 
cation presents a splendid opportunity for the 
various unions to parade in the best possible man- 
ner. 

At Shell Mound Park there will be a program 
of sixteen events during the games and there will 
be music, an address of welcome by the president 
of the day, J. A. Kelly, president of the San 
Francisco Labor Council, and speeches by A. M. 
Thompson, president of the State Federation of 
Labor; P. H., McCarthy of the State Building 
Trades Council, and Clarence S. Darrow of Chi- 
cago, Ill., the orator of the day. The dance music 


will be furnished by J. W. Spencer’s band of six- 
teen pieces, 
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LABOR CLARION 


Child labor is thrice cursed! It curses the child 
who performs it; it curses the adult men and 
women who are out of work because they are 
thrust aside to make room for the cheap labor 
of the child; it curses the employer in his own 
moral life for consenting to such exploitations 
and in its remote economic effects. 


Let me speak of these in order. There are 
certain years sacred to the formation of cell and 
tissue necessary to the growth of the body 
if it is to become tall and broad, sound and useful. 
Much of this process must be carried on in the 
open air in those joyous forms of play as natural 
to children as breathing. When the boy of twelve 
is working in a cotton mill, breathing cotton 
waste and inhaling the smell of machine oil twelve 
hours a day, or inhaling tobacco dust in a cigar 
factory, or sitting in a cramped position on the 
breaker of a coal mine, this physical unfolding 
does not take place. For a boy to be a man too 
soon means a manhood dwarfed and depleted. 


The boy who is thrust too soon into the fac- 
tory among whirling machinery where he must 
look sharp or get hurt, or upon the street as a 
newsboy or other street vender, does not secure 
a normal mental development. He may gain 
rapidly a certain alertness and shrewdness. But 
the unnatural excitement and nervous irritation 
are bad for him. He needs the wholesome un- 
folding in the quiet hours of the schoolroom and 
the joyous hours of the playground, for under 
the abnormal stimulus when he is forty years old, 
and should be in the glory of his early prime, he 
is apt to be nervously broken down and worn out. 


The moral effects of child labor, direct and in- 
direct, are the most serious of all. The boy or 
girl compelled to monotonous work in the mill, 
when he ought to be at school or at play, feels 
himself ill-used by society. He develops the anti- 
social spirit which is good soil in which to sow 
seeds of lawlessness and crime. Denied the whole- 
some recreations which belong to adolescence he 
is apt, when released at night from the grind of 
toil, to enter readily upon those forms of vicious 
indulgence which are most accessible. He easily 
becomes morally degenerate because, through the 
compulsion of factory work, he was denied a 
wholesome, normal childhood. 


And more serious than this general tendency 
is the employment of boys by the thousands in our 
land in occupations which readily pave the way 
for moral corruption. The boys who serve as 
pages in the large hotels are sent to the bars and 
rathkellers where dissolute men and women are 
to be seen—they become knowing all too soon. 
Boys are employed as pages in theaters where 
problem plays are presented, and the little pages 
are witnesses behind the scenes as well as in 
front. Boys are employed by the Western Union 
and other companies which furnish messenger ser- 
vice and are sent to the redlight district. The 
investigations of the Federal committee on child 
labor brought out the fact that boys of twelve 
and fourteen like to go to this district, both to 
Satisfy their curiosity touching matters of sex 
and because of the generous tips and presents of 
fruit and candy lavished upon them by dissolute 
women, What a horror to deliberately send boys 
of tender years into those sections where they 
must face all that is foul and tragic in woman- 
hood! The devil is in the world in all his enticing 

. and menacing forms; soon or late every soul 
must face him and fight him in some form, but 
in the name of common humanity can we not 
postpone that evil day for the growing boy? 

In the second place, when children are em- 
ployed because they are cheap, a certain amount 
of adult labor is displaced. Men who might be 


THE CRY OF THE CHILD 


By Chas. R. Brown. 


doing the work are idle, or else compelled to a 
severer competition with one another in order to 
secure the jobs. They are working for inadequate 
pay. There are enough of grown people to do 
the work of the world—in all our cities at the 
present time there are crowds of men seeking 
employment. 

Scarcely a day passes when some able-bodied, 
intelligent, trustworthy man does not come to 
me to ask me to use my good offices to help him 
find work. In the face of this demand, what a 
sin and a shame to be employing immature 
children who ought to be playing, or at school! 

You have read Owen R. Lovejoy’s description 


of what he found in Pennsylvania on the breaker - 


of a coal mine. There were twenty-two boys at 
work, one of them was nine, four were ten, two 
were eleven, six were twelve, three were thirteen 
—sixteen out of the twenty-two were under four- 
teen years of age. For nine hours a day these 
boys were bending over the stream of coal which 
pours out a cloud of dust so thick that the light 
cannot penetrate it—some of them were using 
miner’s lamps in their caps to see what they were 
doing! They were separating the rock and slate 
from the coal mainly by the sense of touch. Their 
hands were cut and crippled by the rough stones 
and sharp coal. They were compelled to control 
the nausea caused by swallowing coal dust. Be- 
hind them stood a boss with a sharp stick to keep 
them in order and attending to their duties. And 
all the while grown men were tramping the 
streets in that very community searching for 
work. All this was done because “business is 
business,” and the superintendent was intent upon 
having the work done cheap. 

The effect upon the employer and upon society 
is equally serious. No man who grows rich by 
exploiting the labor of boys and girls can ever 
quite close his eyes to the iniquity of the proceed- 
ing. He may be ever so obtuse morally, but there 
will come hours when he will feel ashamed of it. 
When he sits at an open fire in the luxury of his 
own home, he will see there the burnt-out ener- 
gies of children used up in making gain. When 
his wife and daughters rustle into the room 
clothed in silk and lace, the luxury of their ap- 


| pearance will whisper to him of the immature 


lives which have gone down in defeat under the 
pressure of their toil. No matter though they 
were willing to be employed, and shortsighted 
parents, or parents denied employment because 
children were at work, gave their consent, he 
will be conscious of the iniquity of the whole 
proceeding. 

When children are gathered out of the country 
into the city to work in mills and in factories, it 
is sometimes said in.defense of the practice that 
they were accustomed to work on the farms 
whence they came. But working out of doors 
on a farm, with the intermissions of rainy days 
and leisure seasons, at the side and under the eye 
of a father, is a very different thing from working 
for a boss in the stolid, uncompromising labor of 
a factory. As one man said, “Letting your own 
child work for you is very different from letting 
another man work your child.” 

The immature cash girls and salesgirls in many 
department stores make an equally pathetic ap- 
peal. A divine law is violated when young girls 
of twelve and fourteen and sixteen are compelled 
to stand all day long, week in and week out, 
month in and month out. A divine law is vio- 
lated which no chamber of commerce or state 
legislature enacted, and which no human organ- 
ization can ever repeal. The future vigor and 
character of a large section of the human race is 
there being determined, and society cannot afford 
to look with indifference at the process. It is a 
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process which poisons the stream of human life 
at its very source. ; 

In the long run cheap labor is not cheap, be it 
the labor of a child or the incompetent, ignorant 
Asiatic or whatnot.. When I was in London last 
fall, I was entertained at the home of a mining 
engineer. His rank as an engineer may be indi- 
cated by the fact that he was formerly employed 
by the Chinese government to open up coal mines 
in the north of China at a salary of thirty-six 
thousand dollars a year. He said, “American 
miners are the best paid miners in the world, and 
when we reckon up the output they are. the 
cheapest. Asiatic labor is the cheapest labor 
in the world and in mining operations it is the 
dearest.” He had employed Chinese and Japan- 
ese; he had employed: Zulus and Kaffirs in South 
Africa; he had conducted mining operations in 
Australia and in Central America, and this was 
the net result of his experience. It would be bad 
policy for a farmer to rely upon the undeveloped 
energy of his colts and calves instead of using 
his horses and oxen. It is bad policy for any 
community or any country to rely upon the un- 
formed energy of its children. 
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GAS APPLIANCE AND STOVE FITTERS’ 
UNION. 

The Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters’ Union, 
No. 12,432, was organized in November of 1906 
with a membership of sixty-five. The present offi- 
cers are: Wm. Vinal, president; Chas. Sanborn, 
vice-president; Nicholas J. Staud, secretary-treas- 
urer; A. J. Andrews, guardian; trustees—G. P. 
Sonne, C. J. Fisette and Wm. Mueller; delegate 
to San Francisco Labor Council, James J. Handy. 
The union is affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and received its charter from 
the parent body on April 1, 1907. 


The union is composed of mechanics engaged in 
the installation of stoves, ranges and gas appli- 
ances in the homes of the people of San Francis- 
co. Prior to the time of organizing, these me- 
chanics received a wage ranging from $2.00 to 
$3.00 per day, and were required to work nine, 
and in most cases, ten hours, with regular pay. 
for overtime. On January 1, 1907, immediately 
after organizing, they were successful in better- 
ing their conditions. They raised the wages to 
$4.00 per day as a minimum, and shortened the 
day to eight hours, with time and a half for 
overtime. 


The Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters’ Union is 
on amicable terms with the employers, and has 
never had a strike or lockout of any consequence. 
The organization has been successful in unioniz- 
ing all of the principal stove and gas appliance 
houses, 


The members appeal to the general public for 
their moral support, as material aid can be fur- 
nished the organization by demanding to see the 
union card of the stove fitter who is sent out to 
connect stoves or ranges or gas appliances, as 
the case may be. This action will prove a guar- 
antee of efficient work, provided the workman has 
the emblem of membership in a trade union, and 
will add nothing to the cost of the work. 


A correspondent of the Java “Times” says: 
“There can only be one reason for the extraor- 
dinary rainfall during this dry season. The Ger- 
man machinery recently set up at the observa- 
tory is either unsuitable for a tropical climate or 
it has not yet been properly adjusted. Now, 
when English instruments were employed they 
were carefully tested before being sent out, and 
never once broke up the weather in this way. 
When will people learn wisdom?” 

——— o> 

“You are lost if you forget that the fruits of 
the earth are for all, and that the earth belongs 
te no one.”—Jean Jacques Rosseau. 
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MONEY BACK 
TO UNION MEN 


O ALL customers presenting Union Cards, we will 
allow 10% discount during the entire month of Sep- 
tember. Make your purchase—then present your Union 


Card and get your discount. 
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Clothing, Hats and Furnishings 


In Correct Styles and at 
prices always right 
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“Clothes that Satisfy” 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


THE 
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BRAND 


of trusted MEN’S 
WORKING CLOTHING 
AND GLOVES is the 
perfect brand. This is 
why we are exclusive 
agents in San Francisco. 
Ours is a perfect Union 
store. You are invited to 
call. Our callers become 
satisfied customers. 


SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


1089-1091 Market St. 


Headquarters for Union Made Clothing, 
~~ Furnishing Goods and Hats 


“TABOR CLARION” 


Headquarters: 


San Francisco, California 


International Typographical Union 
of North America, an organization built upon the 


most democratic principles—all constitutional 
changes and enactments increasing taxation being 
submitted to the members and approved by a 
majority before becoming a law. Thus the gov- 
erning and taxing power is properly placed—in 
the hands of the members. The selection and 
salaries of its officers are also determined by pop- 
ular vote, thus establishing beyond doubt that 
the members are absolutely supreme. 

It is not a secret organization—it has no oaths 
of ritualistic ceremony—the only obligation re- 
quired being a simple pledge of honor, and any 
competent compositor, who has served an ap- 
prenticeship, is eligible to membership. 

After one of the greatest contests in the history - 
of trade unionism, the International Typographi- 
cal Union has established the eight-hour day— 
eight hours per day, or forty-eight hours per 
week as the maximum 
hours of labor. The 
record of-the struggle 
of the International 
Typographical Union 
for the eight-hour day 
in commercial offices is 
most illuminating. It 
marks a new era in the 
progress of trade un- 
ionism, 

Pensions for the Aged. 

With the year 1908 
a pension feature was 
added to the many 
commendable ventures 
in which: the Interna- 
tional Typographical 
Union is engaged. Un- 
der the law, any mem- 
ber who has reached 
the age of sixty years 
and who has been at 
least twenty years a 
continuous member of 
the organization, and is 
unable for any reason 
to secure sustaining 
employment at his 
trade, is entitled to a 
pension of $4 per week. 
At this writing about 600 members are on the 
pension list and approximately $200,000 is in the 
reserve fund, guaranteeing the stability and suc- 
cess of the enterprise. Our members have some- 
thing better to look forward to than the philan- 
thropy of the employer, the stinted aid of the 
charity association or the limited largess of the 
community. We have the Union Printers’ Home 
and the pension fund. They belong by’ right 
to the union printer. 

The Burial Benefit. 

The International Typographical Union has a 
burial benefit which insures every member decent 
interment. Adopted in 1891, the union has ex- 
pended half a million dollars on this account. 
This benefit alone compensates for the outlay 
which our organization involves. Local unions, 
as a rule, add to the International benefit. 

Our Home for Aged and Infirm. 

A feature to which we particularly desire to 
direct attention as indicating the benefrcent char- 
acter of the International Typographical Union 
is the Home for Union Printers. This institu- 
tion is situated at Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
contiguous to Pike’s Peak, and in a country en- 
joying a reputation that is world-wide for the 
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Investors’ Building, 787 Market St. 
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Typographical Unions 


Foster education and uproot ignor- 
ance. 

Shorten hours and lengthen life. 

Raise wages and lower usury. 

Increase independence and decrease 
dependence. 

Enlarge society and eliminate classes. 

Develop manhood and balk tyranny. 

Establish fraternity and discourage 
selfishness. 

Reduce prejudice, induce liberality. 

Create rights and abolish wrongs. 

Lighten toil and brighten man. 

Cheer the home and fireside and 
MAKE THE WORLD BETTER. 


UNION PRINTERS HOME, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


Just a Few of the Benefits 


Good wages and short hours. 

Opportunity to develop the frater- 
nal nature. 

Technical education for members. 

Affiliation with a progressive trade- 
union organization. 

Home for sick and aged. 

Pensions for superannuated mem- 
bers. 

Burial fund for deceased members. 

Education for apprentices. 

Sanitary workrooms for composi- 
tors. 

Membership in one of the strongest 
trade unions on the North American 
Continent. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


Newton Claypool Building 


Headquarters: 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


salubrity and curative quality of its climate. 
The property is set down by conservative Colo- 
rado citizens as being worth at least $1,000,000. 
The International Typographical Union has ex- 
pended in seventeen years in building and main- 
taining the Home nearly $900,000. 

s Technical Education. - 

The International Typographical Union has 
persistently and steadfastly set its face against 
specializing in our trade, asserting as a doctrine 
the half-educated artisan is the more easily made 
the victim of low wages and intolerable condi- 
tions, In order that the printers of the country, 
union and non-union, might have the opportunity 
to perfect themselves in the compositor’s art, the 
union has created a commission on technical 
education, with headquarters at the “Inland 
Printer” office in Chicago. While operated but 
a short time, there are at present nearly 1,000 
students. The course consists of 38 lessons, and 
is conducted by corre- 
spondence. 

The “Typographical 

Journal.” 

The International 
publishes monthly an 
official journal which 
is a credit to the craft 
and contains an item- 
ized record of the 
financial affairs of the 
organization, authentic 
reports as to state of 
trade in various sec- 
tions of the country, 
and other matters of 
interest to the craft. 

Sanitary Composing 

Rooms. 

Life is prolonged by 
means of devoting the 
proper attention to hy- 


giene. __The organized 
printers of the land, 
during recent years, 


have agitated the in- 
stallation of sanitary 
conditions in compos- 
ing rooms, There was 
a time when it was con- 
sidered that a dark, 
illy-ventilated room was adequate to house print- 
ers and pressmen. A change has come. Em- 
ployers and employees alike realize that health 


‘and happiness are conducive to good work. A 


printing office with modern sanitary conveniences, 
well lighted, ample room, and possessing plenty 
of material, is a money maker. The average 
printer shudders as he thinks of some composing 
rooms he has seen. The International Typogra- 
phical Union is doing a splendid service to not 
only its members, but to all employees of print- 
ing plants, by earnestly striving to have sur- 
roundings as they should be. 
What the Future May Bring Forth. 

Problematical indeed is the answer to the 
above heading. The craft is soon to vote on a 
proposal to increase the death benefit on a grad- 
uated basis. The old-age pension is in its infancy 
and as we gain knowledge from experience, there 
will undoubtedly be changes made to improve 
this method of caring for the aged. It is safe 
to say that the International Typographical 
Union will do everything possible to care for 
the material welfare of its members. In associa- 
tion with this work there is excellent opportunity 
for advancement, 
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THE UNION LABEL AS A TRADE BUILDER 


Bill Nye or some other genius said that if a 
man could make a pair of overalls that would not 
wear out he could easily amass a fortune. A 
well-known member of one of the local unions 
added that if the overalls bore the Union Label 
the manufacturer could get the fortune in one- 
half the time. 

These, combined with aggressive and progres- 
sive business methods, are the reasons for the 
success of the house of Neustadter Bros. the well- 
known manufacturers of the “Boss of the Road 
Overalls” and mechanics’ garments. 


STANDARD SHIRT FACTORY, No. 1 
Gough and Grove Sts., San Francisco 


Founded in 1857, the business has grown to 
immense proportions, and yet it is a significant 
fact that since this firm adopted the Union Label 
of the United Garment Workers a few years ago, 
the business is showing a marked increase. This 
is due in a great measure to the loyalty of the 
Trade Unionists in demanding the Union Label 
on shirts and overalls. 

Many business successes have been built up in 
a comparatively short time, usually with the ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars for advertising 
or by methods that called forth the expression 
of President Roosevelt, ‘“malefactors of great 
wealth,” but here in our midst is an instance of 
a firm where the mere addition of the Union La- 
bel has accomplished in a few years what would 
otherwise take a lifetime. 

The well-known trade-mark of the “Boss of 
the Road Overalls” is a Bull Dog. He is a 
tough-looking canine with protruding jaw and of 
fierce mien and exemplifies the tough wearing 
qualities of the overalls he represents. 

It would, indeed, be hard to find a man on the 
Pacific Coast who carries a Union Card who does 
not know of the “Boss of the Road Overalls,” 
and their deserved popularity. 

Neustadter Bros. operate two manufacturing 
establishments, known as Standard Shirt Factor- 
ies No. 1 and 2, located respectively in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and Portland, Ore., up-to-date, light, 
airy structures, with every convenience for the 
comfort and well-being of the employees. Here 
from one thousand to fifteen hundred people find 
steady employment at remunerative wages. 

The fire of 1906 totally destroyed the San Fran- 
cisco plant and during the period of rebuilding 
all goods were manufactured at the Portland fac- 
tory. It has only been during the past few months 
that Standard Factory No. 1 has been re-equip- 
ped with the latest machinery for the manufacture 
of golf and negligee shirts, and the factory is 
now working at its full capacity. Judging from 
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the orders on hand it is quite likely that an en- 
largement of the plant will shortly be necessary. 

Chaotic conditions resulting from the fire have 
prevented many of the men in this city from ob- 
taining golf and negligee shirts bearing the Union 
Label, but since the resumption of the manufac- 
ture of this class of goods by Neustadter Bros. 
this difficulty has been eliminated. A list of the 
stores where “Standard” shirts are now on sale 
would almost read like a page from a city direct- 
ory, for it includes nearly all of the progressive 
department stores and haberdashers in the city. 


Friends of labor will be 
pleased to know that Union 
Labor only is employed, in- 
suring not alone the best 
workmanship, but clean, 
healthy surroundings, in con- 
tra-distinction to -many of the 
sweatshops of the East where 
low wages and _ unsanitary 
conditions prevail. A visit to 
the N. B. manufacturing 
plants show that the comfort 
and health of the employees 
have been amply provided 
for. 

Here each day thousands 
of yards of material are 
transformed by willing and 
nimble fingers into overalls 
and shirts for the miner, the 
farmer, the engineer, artisans 
in all trades and men in all 
walks of life. 

“What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well,’ and this motto is never 
overlooked, from the time the material is cut 
until the last button has been sewed on and the 
garment boxed up. No detail, no matter how 
small, but what is given every care and attention. 
For by the standard of work and quality of goods 
the good reputation has been earned, and it must 
be maintained. 

As before stated, the loyalty of the Union men 
in this city and elsewhere in 
asking for Union Label 
goods has been one of the 
chief contributing causes to 
the ever increasing sales of 
the “Boss of the Road Over- 
alls” and “Standard” Shirts. 

To those who give 
thoughtful consideration to 
the subject, it will at once 
be apparent that the Union 
Label is a guarantee of good 
wages, favorable conditions, 
and fair treatment to those 
whose skillful hands trans- 
form the fruits of the loom 
into well-made garments, for 
their fellow unionists whose 
wages are earned by the 
sweat of the brow. 

During Portola week it is 
the intention of this enter- 
prising firm, in conjunction 
with other public-spirited 
manufacturers, to induce the 
San Francisco storekeepers to make suitable win- 
dow displays of goods manufactured entirely in 
this city, to show visitors that local manufacturers 
can produce shirts and overalls as well as other 
lines of merchandise equal to and in many re- 
spects better than those made in the East and 
elsewhere, and it is to be hoped that every man 
who carries a Union Card will consistently de- 


mand garments bearing the Union Label and re- 
ject all inducements to wear garments of non- 
union make. 

Many manufacturers in other sections of the 
country are watching with interest the success 
of the manufacturers of mechanics’ garments 
bearing the Union Label in San Francisco, the 
fact that it is being so successful will undoubt- 
edly cause many manufacturers to add the Union 
Label to their products, in order to keep up with 
the pace set. 

Many troublesome problems that are hard to 
solve under present conditions would be almost 
entirely eliminated if every working man would 
reject all non-union products and purchase only 
such articles as bear the Union Label. 

This coming Labor Day which is to be observed 
so extensively by the different Unions affiliated 
with the San Francisco Labor Council, the San 
Francisco Building Trades Council, the Alameda 
County Labor Council, and the Alameda County 
Building Trades Council, will have probably 
more men in line than ever before in the history 
of Labor in California. 

Many of the Unions have voted to parade in 
overalls, and none will be more conspicuous in 
the line of march than those wearing the “Boss 
of the Road Overalls.” 

These men are showing their loyalty now, 
showing that they are demanding in clarion 
tones that they will have none but Union-made 
goods, but when the tired feet have stopped 
marching, when the flags no longer flutter in the 
breeze, when the speeches have been made, when 
the bands have ceased playing, and Labor Day 
of 1909 is history, each one should make a firm 
resolution to insist on every occasion between 
now and Labor Day of next year to demand 
Union-made goods bearing the union label. 

Labor Day lasts but twenty-four hours and 
there are three hundred and sixty-four other days 
in each year in which the same spirit should pre- 
vail, the spirit which must prevail if the march 


| of progress is to be upward and onward. 


In demanding goods bearing the Union Label 


a ALS 


STANDARD SHIRT FACTORY, No. 2 
Grand Ave. and East Taylor St., Portland 


members of Labor Unions are helping other af- 
filiated Unionists; in fact, any man who wears 
garments of non-union make is untrue to the 
cause which he has obligated himself to uphold. 

This is a big world, and if the store displaying 
a Union Card does not carry Union-made goods 
that you wish, always remember that there are 
many others where you can get them. 
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THE LABOR PRESS 


By Walter Macarthur. 


No feature of the labor movement of San Fran- 
cisco is more interesting than that of the labor 
press. Beginning with “The Printer,” issued in 
1859, about thirty distinctively labor papers have 
been published in the past forty years. Of these 
but three remain in the field. For,the purpose of 
this article, intended as it is to deal with the 
labor paper that is dependent wholly upon volun- 
tary support, but one such paper now exists in 
San Francisco, namely the “Labor Clarion,” now 
in the eighth year of publication. 

Striking an average, it would appear that the 
life of the labor paper in this city is a little more 
than one year, but the records of individual pub- 
lications show that many of them lived for but 
a few months, or even weeks. It is probable 
that in some instances the failure of these papers 
was due to natural causes, but. it is equally prob- 


able, and indeed practically certain, that in most. 


instances these papers died from lack of support 
on the part of the labor movement itself. 

Comparing the dates of publication with those 
of the leading events in the history of the state, 
it is apparent that many of these papers had their 
origin in the public agitation of the times. 
With the subsidence of interest in a given subject, 
interest in the publication devoted chiefly to that 
subject also declined. This, of course, was natu- 
ral; but the total extinction of these papers re- 
mains to be explained upon other grounds. 

It is safe to say that the great majority of 
these papers were founded upon high hopes and 
sincere purposes, by men devoted to the public 
welfare, that they remained true to their original 
purposes as long as it was humanly possible to 
do so, and that they might have continued publi- 
cation to this day had the sense of public appre- 
ciation been even measurably equal to the deserts 
of their founders. Certainly these early champions 
of labor’s cause did not die for want of a cause 
to advocate, a need to serve, or a wrong to right. 
There never was a day in the history of this city 
or state in which the power of the labor press 
might not have been exercised to good effect, 
and it is not likely that such a day will ever dawn 
this side of the millennium. 

The hopes of which these papers were the ex- 
pression were born but to be blighted. The pa- 
pers themselves came to “fill a long-felt want,” 
and they passed away to “fill an untimely grave.” 
The struggles and failures of the labor editor 
have long been a standing joke among successful 
journalists—that is, among those who follow the 
rule that the only paper that pays, or even lives, 
is the one that upholds the “existing order of 
things.” The man who talks of starting a labor 
paper is either laughed at for his folly or pitied 
for his innocence. 

This condition of affairs is due entirely to one 
cause, the failure of the labor movement to appre- 
ciate the value of the labor press, or at any rate 
to meet the responsibility of supporting that 
institution. The labor press may possibly enjoy 
a fair measure of approval at the hands of those 
in whose interest it is conducted, in which event 
the lack of active, practical support is the more 
discreditable. 

The attitude of the labor movement in this re- 
spect discourages more by the lack of intelligence 
which it implies than by its immediate effect upon 
the labor press and in one very important sense— 
the educational sense—the labor press is the most 
efficient instrument at the command of the labor 
movement. All that may be said concerning the 
“power of the press” may be said with special 
emphasis concerning the labor press. The labor 
press is indeed the only remaining free press, the 
only press that remains free to espouse without 
stint or reserve the cause of. labor, to encourage, 


counsel and criticise the men and methods of that 
movement, the only press that is not only with 
but .of the workers. The labor paper is labor’s 
standard, planted in the field where all the world 
may see it. Whatever the active foes or passive 
friends of labor may do, labor itself ought to 
rally around the standard. 

What would be thought of the army that should 
desert its standard bearer, leaving him to fall 
before the onslaught of the enemy, to sink under 
the crushing weight of sheer indifference, or, 
worst of all, to carry the colors into the opposing 
camp under the spur of self-preservation? 

The attitude of the labor movement in this 
connection is probably due to the absence of con- 
certed purpose, rather than to positive neglect 
or conscious failure on the part of individuals. 
It is quite likely that the men and women of the 
labor movement are individually well disposed 


toward the labor paper, that they recognize its. 


worth and wish that it may succeed. But here, 
as in so many other instances, occurs a situation 
in which the wish is fruitless without the will and 
the way. In a word, the sentiment in favor of 
the labor press, to be of any value, must be or- 
ganized. The labor press must be supported by 
organization in the matter of funds, just as other 
features of the labor movement are supported. 

By organized, systematic and sustained sup- 
port on the part of the labor movement, each 
union contributing an equal share, according to 
its membership, of- the sum needed to maintain 
the given publication, the labor press would be 
placed beyond the necessity of those dismal and 
disreputable shifts to which so many publications 
are driven for a bare subsistence. By this means 
the labor paper would be enabled to maintain its 
principles unflinchingly, to command the respect 
of labor’s opponents, to inspire confidence among 
its friends, and generally to fulfill its high mission. 
The responsibility thus attaching to each organi- 
zation would be light as compared with the bene- 
fits derived, and once assumed would never be 
felt as in the nature of a tax or burden. On the 
contrary, once the true relation of the labor press 
to the labor movement be recognized as that of 
the organ of speech, lacking which that movement 
must remain dumb or dependent upon false or 
unfriendly tongues, the duty of supporting and 
cultivating that “sense” will be welcomed and 
discharged as a prime requisite to the advance- 
ment of labor’s cause. 

A study of the labor press compels the admira- 
tion even of its opponents. In point of devotion 
to principle, of patience in adversity and persist- 
ence in the face of discouragements and obstacles, 
no other factor of the labor movement bespeaks 
so eloquently the force that underlies that move- 
ment, impelling it onward despite its own dis- 
position to inertia. 

The labor movement of San Francisco may well 
feel proud of the “Labor Clarion,” the ample 
pages of which would dignify any cause. But our 
pride is not of the unalloyed kind that arises from 
a sense of joint participation in production. 
Finally, it may be said of this paper, as of most 
other publications of the kind, that its present 
appearance and power for good are after all but 
a suggestion of the possibilities of such a paper 
when assured the recognition and support to 
which it is entitled. 

There is no good or necessary reason why the 
labor press can not be also the most fruitful of 
advocates. When the labor movement ceases to 
waste its time in fruitless declamation against the 
“great dailies” and “gutter weeklies,” and turns 
its attention to its own resources, the labor press 
will rise to its natural level as the most powerful 
factor in the field of journalism. 
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SOME TRADE-UNION BENEFITS. 
By James de Succa. 

It has been well said “That every liberty which 
the mass of men possess was won by organized 
resistance to the tyrannical few.” We are apt to 
forget, or perhaps some never heard, that 100 
years ago many women and children in America 
toiled from fourteen to sixteen hours a day. No 
Negro slave or Russian serf was ever driven to 
the last ounce of his strength as were the first 
factory workers of _New England. That these 
wretched conditions have passed away is not a 
matter of accident. It is the result of organized 
resistance, under the banner of trade unionism, 
which has been the vigilant guardian of the wel- 
fare and interests of the poor and industrious. 
They are the sleepless, courageous crusaders for 
better wages, and better conditions. They rep- 
resent organizations founded on man’s nobility 
to man. 

The trade union is the child of American spirit 
and progress. It lives and moves among intelli- 
gent men. It is of practical benefit and use only 
to practical people. Its motto is justice, not a 
strike. It believes in the divine heritage of man, 
and in the divine right of self-protection and ad- 
vancement. It believes in justice in thought, and 
justice in acts. 

There is always something to arbitrate when 
conditions are such that a man risks his life and 
gets little, asks more from his employer who 
risks nothing and gets all. 

Men greedy of unrighteous gain follow where 
our lamp of Aladdin shines. To gather to them- 
selves more than their share, they descend to 
practices detestable, criminal, and repulsive to 
accomplish their purpose. But the spirit of or- 
ganized workers revolt against these abhorrent 
features of our economic life, and the cormorants 
have been compelled to disgorge, and their humil- 
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iation will deter further initiation of their mis- 
deeds. : 

We have to recognize that the seed of socialism, 
revolution, and anarchy are sown by men who 
pretend to be what they are not. Those seeds 
are cultivated by grafting bank presidents and 
life insurance officials on what is in a sense a 
sacred form of investment, Officers in financial 
organizations who graft, however disguised, 
should be punished with all the scorn of the peo- 
ple. 

The magnitude of one of the big conflicts be- 
tween the Molders’ Union and the employers of 
San Francisco may well bear repetition, for it was 
one of the most stubborn fights, on both sides, 
that history records. It lasted twenty months, 
ruined the iron industry of this city for ten years, 
cost two human lives, and the loss to the employ- 
ers exceeded five million dollars and the loss to 
the molders was three hundred thousand dollars 
in wages, and two hundred thousand dollars in 
cash contributions from all over the world. It 
affected 160 molders and 40 apprentices who were 
formerly employed in 14 out of 28 foundries, some 
of the 14 standing neutral, and some assisting the 
employers as much as they dared by making 
castings for the struck shops. At the beginning 
of the strike the molders had the moral support of 
almost the entire city. The strike was finally 
compromised on conditions considered fair. 

The beneficial features enjoyed by our mem- 
bers are most generous, the best, I believe, in 
the world for a trade union. A member in good 
standing from one to five years is entitled to $100 
dollars from the International Union and $75 
from the local, in case of death; from five to ten 
years, $200; from ten to fifteen years, $225; and 
from fifteen to twenty years, $250; over twenty 
years, $275. This graduated benefit also applies 
to members who have become totally disabled 
and are prevented from following their usual 
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occupation. In addition to the above, sick bene-. 
fits are paid for thirteen weeks in each year— 
$5.40 per week with a physician and surgeon free. 

During the past year or more members who 
were unable to obtain work so that they could 
pay their dues were carried by the union. Trav- 
eling molders without funds were also taken care 
of and were provided with meals and bed until 
they obtained work or left the city. 

Of our International Union we are justly proud, 
and also its officers, from our brother member 
President J. F, Valentine down to the humblest— 
they all receive and deserve our most unqualified 
support and commendation for the honest, able, 
and efficient manner in which they perform their 
duties, 

Local No. 164 of San Francisco has now be- 
come strong enough to resist the unjust demands 
of unjust employers, whenever made. Its record 
of many conflicts with the employers makes it 
a fit representative of former severe conditions. 
I would engrave upon our shields as symbolizing 
our strength of character and of purpose, that 
most beautiful tree, the grandest of the forest, 
elsewhere unknown, the Redwood of California, 
which, with its roots deep in the soil of our state, 
grows upward to the sky, and, like that tree, 
should our members go upward and onward, until 
we have reached the elysium of our expectations 
as trade unionists. 

———-_@_____—_- 

Effie, the little daughter of a clergyman, 
pranced into her father’s study one evening while 
the reverend gentleman was preparing a lengthy 
sermon for the following Sunday. She looked 
curiously at the manuscript for a moment, and 
then turned to her father. “Papa,” she began 
seriously, “does God tell you what to write?” 
“Certainly, dearie,” replied the clergyman. “Then 
why do you scratch so much of it out?” asked 
Effie. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
August 27, 1909, 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair, Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed. 

Credentials—Tailors—H. J. Noonan, vice Geo. 
Braun. 
E. E. Currie. Cooks—Leo Tennyson, vice J. 
Bader. Electrical Workers, No. 633—F. Didisch, 
vice J. Mills. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Machinists, No. 
68, enclosing regular weekly donation of $10 for 
box makers. From Wellman & Peck Co., stating 
that they would give local-made brooms the pre- 
ference. From Central Labor Council of Seattle, 
notifying Council that the Alaska~-Yukon Exposi- 
tion is unfair. Referred to Financial Secretary— 
Tailors’ Union notification of reduction of dele- 
gates. Referred to Labor Day Committee—From 
F. H. Harris, member of committee of Work 
Horse Parade Association, asking if the Labor 
Day committee would co-operate in the building 
of a grand stand. From Pavers’ and Rammer- 
men’s Union, notification that John Maher has 
been selected as marshal, and M. Glynn and B. J. 
Moran as aides. From Iron Trades Council, 
stating that J. O. Walsh has been selected as 
marshal of that division, and J. C. Hodges and 
Geo. Sandeman as his aides. Referred to Execu- 
tive Committee—From the A. F. of L., requesting 
information relative to Electrical Workers’ Union. 
A communication was received from Delegate 
DeBow of Post Office Clerks, requesting a leave 
of absence for one month; request granted and 
communication filed. 

Reports of Unions—Box Makers—Factories un- 
able to turn out work; men are determined to 
win their battle; request unions to donate. Stable- 
men—Kelly’s and Arcade stables unionized. 
Musicians—Are making regular weekly donations 
to box makers. Bay and River Steamboatmen— 
Are agitating boycott on the Monticello Steam- 
ship Co.; union men are refusing to ride on these 
boats. Cooks—Business improving; Japanese 
restaurants in some localities doing a flourishing 
business. Barbers—Business poor; a demand for 
their shop card will help them materially. Car- 
riage Workers—Have unionized Gleiber & Co.; 
Holmes & Co., unfair. Waitresses—Have taken 
up the matter of the Union Man’s Orphanage; 
Oakland unions will hold tag day in Oakland for 
benefit of said home. Typographical—Independ- 
ent Steamship Co., operating between here and 
Los Angeles using bogus label on printing. 
Waiters, No. 30—Business poor; request the sup- 
port of unions in eliminating Japanese restaurants. 
Cigar Makers—Business very poor; many cigar 
makers leaving town; request a demand for. blue 
label cigars; have voted a prize for Labor Day. 
Retail Delivery Drivers—Business improving; are 
meeting with success in unionizing Mission dis- 
trict. Laundry Workers—Independent Laundry 
withholding wages of men for poll taxes. Pile 
Drivers—Business good; will assist cooks and 
waiters in unionizing water front. 

The chair announced the special order of busi- 
ness, namely, the election of lady delegate to the 
National Women’s Trade Union League, would 
now be proceeded with. Further nominations 
were called for and none being made, it was 
moved to close and proceed with the election; 
carried. The chair appointed as judges, Bros. Gil- 
dea and Desepte; tellers, Bros. Brown, O’Connell 
and Dijeau. The tellers reported the result as 
follows: Votes cast, 174; Sister LaRue, 111; Sis- 
ter Hagan, 63; Sister LaRue was declared elected 
delegate to the conference. She thanked the dele- 
gates in a few brief remarks for their support 

Executive Committee—The committee reported 
having. held_a special meeting on Sunday, August 
22d, to consider some definite recommendation 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—J. J. Mahoney,, 


relative to migratory labor and submitted the fol- 
lowing recommendations bearing thereon: 

lst. “We recommend that as a preliminary 
step for a sound foundation for the organization 
of these unskilled. migratory laborers, that the 
Council immediately put on salary an organizer 
to investigate the possibility of organizing these 
men, and to proceed to organize them if possible, 
with the idea in mind that the first steps to be 
taken must be had in San Francisco, and the 
branching out of the organization can be attended 
to after such organizer begins active work.” 
Moved to concur in the recommendation; carried. 

2d. “We further recommend that every affili- 
ated union be notified of this action, be acquainted 
with the details and they be requested to inform 
the Council as to how much they would be willing 
to donate to this movement monthly, and that 
such donation, when pledged, be added to their 
regular bill for dues account;” concurred in. 
“We further recommend that the Building Trades 
Council be communicated with on this subject, 
and that they be requested to co-operate and as- 


‘sist in the lange work necessary to successfully 


carry out the organization of unskilled laborers;” 
concurred in. Several motions and amendments 
were made relative to the appointment of an or- 
ganizer as per the action of the Council. It was 
finally moved that we make the election of or- 
ganizer a special order of business for 9 o’clock 
next Friday evening; carried. 

Report of meeting held August 23, 1909.—The 
committee reported that it had summoned the 
parties in interest in the controversy between 
grocery clerks and retail delivery drivers for the 
next regular meeting of the committee; also that 
a special committee of two had been appointed 
to attempt an adjustment of the janitors’ diffi- 
culty with Hale Bros. The committee further 
reported that it had approved the secretary’s 
action in notifying a fraternal lodge which had 
applied for dispensation of the boycott on the 
Monticello Steamship Co., to permit them to 
hold a picnic at that park. The committee has 
summoned Mr. Loverich, manager of the Prin- 
cess Theatre to appear before them at the next 
meeting of the committee to explain the non- 
payment of wages due members of the Janitors’ 
Union; concurred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Reported that 
Mr. Daniel O’Connell, who had submitted the 


» proposed amendments to charter relating to the 


powers of the District Attorney, also acquiring 
public utilities by a majority instead of a two- 
thirds vote,- had requested leave to withdraw them 
for further preparation. The committee recom- 
mended that he be allowed to withdraw the pro- 
posed amendments; concurred in. 

Labor Day Committee—The committee sub- 
mitted a progressive report, and notified Council 
that a meeting would be held the following even- 
ing. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

At this time Delegate Wilson, marshal of the 
Miscellaneous Division, stated that he would call 
a meeting of marshals of unions shortly; he re- 
minded the delegates that no changing of places 
could be done unless it was officially through the 
secretary’s office. 

Election of Officers—The chair declared nomi- 
nations for director of Hall Association in order 
to fill vacancy. There being no further nomina- 
tions, and Bro. Wright being the only nominee, 
it was moved that nominations close and the sec- 
retary cast the ballot of the Council for Bro. 
Wright: The secretary did.as directed and Bro. 
Wright was declared elected member of the 
Board of Directors of Hall Association. 

Receipts—Steam Fitters, $4; Ice Wagon Driv- 
ers, $4; Paste Makers, $4; Box Makers, $12; Ma- 
chine Hands, $2; Gas Workers, $10; Web Press- 
men, $4; Soap Workers, $4; Post Office Clerks, 
$4; Boot and Shoe Cutters,-$4; Gas Appliance 
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and Stove Fitters, $4; Cooks’ Helpers, $6; Bakery 
Drivers, $12; Boat Builders, $2; Bay and River 
Steamboatmen, $6; Barbers, $14; Shoe Clerks, $12. 
Total, $108. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; postage, $3; steno- 
grapher, $20; P. O’Brien, $10; J. J. Kenny, $15; 
The Typewritorium, $1; West Coast Teaming 
Co., $9. Total, $88. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
ee EN eae 
THE STRUGGLE UPWARD. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

It isn’t so very long ago that an eastern college 
president told us that the strike-breaker is the 
real American hero. We'll all admit that there is 
an occasional man, who, during a strike, feels that 
he is justified in taking his neighbor’s job, while 
his neighbor is fighting hard to improve not only 
his own condition, but the condition of every man 
in the craft, including that of the individual who 
has taken his place. It may be heroic in a sense, 
to face the wrath of one’s fellow-workers, because 
of necessity, or because of the conviction that the 
fight is unjustifiable, anyway, I can _ easily 
imagine that some men have persuaded them- 
selves that they were right in assuming such an 
attitude during an industrial warfare, and that 
they were convinced that their action was heroic. 

But to characterize the average strike-breaker 
as the great American hero is a slander on the 
men who are really worthy of the name. Far 
more heroic are the men who are hard-pressed 
by necessity, but who stand by their fellows and 
suffer with them, fighting to the end if they are 
right, but remaining out with them and trying to 
convince them of their mistake, if they are wrong. 

Is anyone foolish enough to suppose that men 
go out on strike because they want a holiday, or 
simply because their “walking delegate” tells them 
to do so? It has not been so in my experience. 
It requires more heroism to remain out on strike 
in a just cause and suffer, than it does to step in 
and take a striker’s place. 

And now the same college president who lauded 
this American “hero” has come out advocating 
a new religion which is adapted simply to a com- 
fortable, well-fed class, that never knew anything 
about the hard knocks of the fellow who has been 
up against the real thing. As in the case of the 
striker, so in the case of the average man—this 
great college president knows as much about 
human hope and need as the average theorist who 
confines himself to dry-as-dust books. 

They study us as the entomologist studies his 
eleven million bugs. They look upon us—most of 
these students of “so-see-olo-gee”—as automatons 
without blood or passion, without life or soul. 
We are calmly advised to “be good” and it will 
come out all right in the end, unmindful of the 
tug and the pull of a thousand imps of hell, or 
the driving of a devil—be he real or imaginary— 
who compels us to sin and to fall, in spite of our 
honest intentions. 

To improve our condition—material or spiritual 
—means a constant struggle—fighting within 
and without, But left to our own resources, most 
of us would make a poor job of it. Flabby, blood- 
less men may manage to get along without very 
much help, insofar as they get along at all, or 
those who were born with every inclination to 
do the right thing, although it may be a tame 
thing—but I take it that most of us aren’t built 
of that material. It requires a supernatural power 
to win out. It isn’t all of life to fight, but fight 
we must at times, and we all of us “hate a quitter.” 

————-@_____. 

“Well, Bobby, how is your sister?” asked the 
Parson. “Oh, she’s sick in bed. Hurt herself 
terrible,” replied the youth. “I’m sorry to hear 
that. How did it happen?” “We were playing 
who could lean the farthest out of the window— 
and she won.” 
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THE UNION LABEL. 
By W. E. McLernon of Las Angeles. 


In 1874 the union label was born. Previous to 
that time there was nothing to distinguish the 
product of the intelligent workman receiving a 
fair wage from that produced in the sweatshop, 
the penitentiary, or by the child. In that year 
the first union label was used by the Cigar 
Makers’ Union in San Francisco to distinguish 
American-made cigars from those made by Chin- 
ese competitors. Such inroads had been made 
by the Chinese in the manufacture of cigars that 
the adoption of the label was a protective meas- 
ure inaugurated by these union workmen. 


The yellow race at that early date already was 
in competition with white labor, and the condi- 
tions surrounding them were even worse than 
at present. Cigars were manufactured in hovels, 
in dens under sidewalks amid all kinds of dis- 
ease and filth and at such miserable compensa- 
tion that the white workmen could not compete 
with the Chinese and live. 


The manner and method of this manufacture 
of cigars was brought to the attention of the 
people in such a way that public sentiment re- 
volted and the cigar makers’ label was accepted 
as being a safeguard against infectious disease, 
and the sale of the union product was greatly 
enlarged. 

The success of the cigar makers in creating a 
demand for the product bearing the label was 
so great that other organizations took up the 
idea, with the result that there is scarcely a class 
of workmen united for mutual protection which 
has not some emblem distinguishing its work 
from that of the unorganized workmen, Since 
the day when the first union label appeared, the 
cigar makers have made a persistent and aggres- 
sive fight for its recognition, and today it stands 
the best known of all those enlisted under the 
banner of the American Federation of Labor. 

Following the cigar makers’ label came that 
of the printers, the first appearance of which was 
in 1886, when it appeared on a newspaper pub- 
lished in Buffalo, N. Y., and was endorsed by 
the International Typographical Union at the 
convention held in Pittsburg. At this time the 
printers’ label was only intended to be used on 
such newspapers as were employing union print- 
ers and were considered “fair” to the typographi- 
cal union. For a few years not much attention 
was paid to the label by the printers themselves, 
until in 1891 the executive council of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union was instructed to 
furnish a label for use on all classes of work, 
and the result was the present typographical 
label. 

In 1893 the Allied Printing Trades Council 
label was first used. The Allied Printing Trades 
Council includes the different bodies of printers, 
pressmen, press feeders, bookbinders and mail- 
ers who hold charters from the International 
Typographical Union in any one city. Through 
the efforts of the parent body, assisted by the 
local unions, this label has been advertised the 
world over, and was of inestimable assistance in 
establishing the eight-hour day for the printing 
trades. 

At the present time there are seventy-nine 
union labels in use in this country. To become 
familiar with all is a difficult task, and one 
which the. average man is unable to master. 
Perhaps it would be much better to enlist the 
related trades under one emblem, as is done by 
the printing crafts. For instance, the different 
. articles, such as clothes, hats and shoes, could 
be grouped with one label covering all; shirts, 
collars, suspenders, underwear, etc., in another 
division; carpenters, woodworkers, lathers, plas- 
terers, and such crafts might use the same em- 
blem, and the iron workers, plumbers, machinists, 
etc., agree on a label to cover these trades. This 
plan of segregating crafts which are co-related 
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would bring about better understanding among 
them, agreements could be more easily made with 
employers, and a closer bond of fraternal feeling 
engendered which would work for the common 
good. At any rate, it would simplify matters to 
an extent, cause the labels to become better 
known and is worthy of serious consideration. 

The efficacy of the union label and the feeling 
in which it is held by the union men and women 
of the country is illustrated in the struggle 
of the United Hatters of North America. A 
powerful combination of capital was formed for 
the purpose of doing away entirely with the 
label and force the men and women to admit 
children into the factories to compete with adult 
labor. Each party to this combination was com- 
pelled to put up a bond of $25,000 to conduct an 
“open shop” and refuse to use the label of the 
Hatters’ Union. A stubborn fight ensued be- 
tween the union and the manufacturers. 


In some quarters there exists antipathy to the 
appearance of the union label on any product. 
This is undoubtedly because of misinformation 
as to what it stands for. Many are of the opin- 
ion that it is the emblem of a body of men banded 
together for the purpose of raising wages and 
shortening hours. Here is where a campaign 
of education would be of great benefit. This 
misinformation as to the objects of organized 
labor are assiduously spread by the opponents of 
unions, and the true facts concerning the humane 
and benevolent features of it should be as dili- 
gently set forth by all of its members. 


And what does this union label mean? It 
means that the one performing the work to which 
it is attached is receiving a fair return for the la- 
bor invested; that the shop or workroom in which 
he toils is healthful and sanitary and free from 
the domination of overbearing and brutal slave 
drivers; that in the home of the workman are 
many of the necessities and, perchance, a few of 
the luxuries of life; that his wife is happy and 
contented that he is able, because of his affilia- 
tion with his union, to provide more than a mere 
existence for the little ones; that the children 
are well fed and at school instead of wearing out 
their young lives in toil and hardship and crime. 
It means that the clothes one wears are not made 
in a tenement house or sweatshop where disease 
and pestilence stalk day after day, where the 
finished garment is often used as a covering to 
add warmth to some member of the family, 
slowly wasting away with contagious disease, or 
converted into a bed on which to lay his disease- 
ridden body. 


Some manufacturers who do not have the use 
of the label maintain that their products are made 
under healthful conditions and at a just scale of 
wages. In some cases- this may be true, but in 
most instances, upon investigation, it will be 
found that the reasons underlying its non-use are 
that the factories either are unsanitary, that 
longer hours prevail than in union concerns, that 
lower wages are paid, or that child labor is em- 
ployed. Where the label is used the consumer is 
guaranteed that none of these conditions pre- 
vail, and that the article is made neither by the 
disease-infected, the coolie, the convict nor the 
child. 

Se 

Miss Paula Laddey, assistant probation officer 
for Essex county, New Jersey, has under her 
charge upward of 250 boys and 90 girls, all de- 
linquents and under 16. She is called the feminine 
Judge Lindsey by those acquainted with her work 
and that of the judge of the famous children’s 
court of Denver. She is also referred to by the 
people of the state as the Jane Addams of New 
Jersey. Miss Laddey took a course at the School 
of Philanthropy in New York, and was for a 


short while connected with the Greenwich Settle- 
ment House. 


We sell the best shoe 
for $2.50 of any store 


on this coast. 


We guarantee a greater value in 
shoes than any store in Oakland. 


We guarantee better attention 
to perfect fit than any store in 
Oakland or any other place. 


We guarantee the wear of every 
shoe we sell. 


We do not misrepresent our 
shoes to sell them nor will we 
ever do so. 


We carry a complete line of 
women’s and men’s shoes, and 
to induce you to come up to our 
Cogs we save you from $1 to 
2.50 on every pair you buy. 


Buy your next pair of shoes at 


King Quality Shoe Parlors 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


1065 Washington Street 
Over Capwell’s Lace House OAKLAND 


Tayler & 
Spotswood Co. 


DEALERS IN 
Blacksmiths’ and Horse Shoers’ 
Supplies 
and Structural Steel 


Warehouse and Yard, Minnesota and 9th Sts. 


Office, Monadnock Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Woodworking 
Machinery 
Company 


California Sales Cepartment 


St, San Francisco 
CARRYING THE 
Most Complete Western Stock of 
Woodworking Machinery 


We can and WILL FILL ALL ORDERS with FACILITY and DISPATCH 


CIGAR MAKERS’ UNION, No, 228. 

The union label, as an emblem to distinguish 
the product of organized labor from all other 
classes of goods manufactured, originated in the 
city of San Francisco. It was created and adopted 
by a small body of cigar makers in 1874, during 
the early history of the Pacific Coast, in those 
trying days when laborers first realized the grave 
necessity of a mutual understanding of their in- 
terests, and a substantial form of organization to 
protect the skilled mechanics from the great 
volume of competitive workers, that of Asiatics, 
Chinese and coolies, which, owing to the Bur- 
lingame treaty that was concluded in July, 1868, 
invited migratory exchange between China and 
the United States. Within a brief period there- 
after, 11,085 Chinese poured into California. 

Shortly after the influx of those Orientals, the 
cigar industry seemed to present a lucrative field 
for their employment, hence it was then sug- 
gested among the little band of white artisans of 
that craft that there should be some device, 
some “emblem” to distinguish the product of 
white labor, and thus necessity “the mother of 
invention,” shone forth with all-wise inspiration, 
and there and then was created the cigar makers’ 
white coast label, which was destined to become 
of international prominence. 

The idea rapidly spread and soon found favor 
and other crafts adopted a suitable label for their 
products, until today almost every known craft is 
represented by some form of union label. 


The first label to be used, as above stated, was 
white in color. Later, in 1875, in St. Louis, the 
cigar makers introduced a red label, and at a 
convention held in Chicago in 1880, a compromise 
was effected between the east and west. It was 
unanimously agreed to adopt the blue label, to be 
known as the Cigar Makers’ International Union 
label, and so the feature of “labelism” was re- 
corded in the annals of American industry as the 
crowning glory to the toiling masses of organized 
mankind in their betterment struggles. 

The Cigar Makers’ Union, like all others, has 
found its pathway strewn with obstacles, but with 
that indefatigable zeal born of a spirit of deter- 
mination to accomplish, it has forged ahead in nu- 
merical strength, until approximately 43,000 mem- 
bers are enrolled in the organization, which ex- 
tends throughout the United States, Canada and 
Porto Rico, embracing some 400 locals in those 
great territories. International headquarters are 
located at Chicago, and G. W. Perkins is inter- 
national president. 

The cigar makers have a splendid system of 
benefits, consisting of a death benefit ranging 
from $50 to $550; to sick members $5 a week is 
paid; $3 to out-of-work members, and to travel- 
ing members the privilege of drawing $20 is al- 
lowed. Since 1878 over $6,000,000 have been paid 
out in sick, death, strike and out-of-work bene- 
fits, thus showing that the cigar makers’ craft 
was fittingly chosen as the creator and the stand- 
ard bearer of the union label. 

Local Union, No. 228, of San Francisco, is in 
a healthy condition, has 375 members, all stal- 
wart advocates of the noble principles imbued 
by the pioneer fathers who blazed the trail dur- 
ing doubtful days. 

Our numbers are small in this city, compared 
to what they should be, yet we feel obligated to 
Organized members of all crafts for our present 
advancement, and we hope to strengthen our 
Position in this city within the next few years to 
the round numbers of 2000. 

Fellow unionists, if you will co-operate with us 
in that spirit, patronize none but cigars bearing 
the blue label, the cigar makers will be on hand, 
2000 strong, to greet you on Labor Day, 1910. 
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“*Glove’’ & “‘Para’’ ; . Mackintoshes 
Rubber Boots and Shoes 4 Cravenettes 
Fire Department Goods, etc. 


Pacific Coast Rubber Co. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co., New York 
Rainbow Sheet Packing Peerless Perfected Hose 
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Honest John Packing Eclipse Gasket Packing 


Daniels P. P. P. Packing Hoyts Leather Belting 
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416-418 MISSION STREET 


San Francisco 


Telephone Market 2772 


UNION MACHINE 
COMPANY 


ENGINEERS and MACHINISTS 
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a Specialty | 


934-944 Brannan St. San Francisco, Cal. . 
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W. G. Olsen Alabama Restaurant 
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Mourning Goods a Specialty 
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SOME TIMELY ADVICE. 
By Thomas F. Tracy. 

On Monday, September 6th, the hosts of labor 
will celebrate the day which has been dedicated 
to them in nearly every state in the Union. The 
various committees have made the necessary ar- 
rangements for the various forms of demonstra- 
tions that are to take place in the large number 
of cities and towns that annually celebrate this 
day by participating in parades, picnics and pub- 
lic meetings, 

The old proverb that “a stitch in time saves 
nine,” leads me to call to the attention of the 
various organizations and the committees in 
charge of these celebrations the necessity of pro- 
viding for the’purchase of union-made goods by 
the various organizations. 


Many organizations provide some sort of La- 
bor Day uniform for their members, which are 
also useful to them in following their various 
occupations for some time after the day has 
passed. In providing uniforms, such as overalls, 
jackets, caps, etc., special attention should be 
paid by those who are making the arrangements 
to insist that the union label appears on each 
and every garment, and to refuse to receive them 
unless labeled. 


In many instances organizations procure only 
hats for their members, and now above all other 
times can assistance be given to the United Hat- 
ters of North America in the gallant struggle 
they are making against tremendous odds, by 
refusing to accept from any dealer “something 
that is just as good,” or taking the excuse from 
the dealer “that they are union made, but the 
manufacturer forgot to put the label in them.” 

There are no hats, shoes, clothing, shirts, 
printed matter, or in fact any other class of 
goods that are recognized as union made, unless 
they bear the label of the trade that is engaged 
in making the articles. There is no other way 
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of knowing union goods except by the label ap- 
pearing on the article purchased. : 

There is one other matter to which the atten- 
tion of our members and friends should be called, 
and that is that an effort is now being made to 
try and disrupt another organization of labor 
that has done much to improve the conditions 
of its members. 


A few disgruntled and suspended and expelled 
members of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians are endeavoring to form a dual organiza- 
tion of that craft. No doubt they will endeavor 
to try and delude the members of organized labor 
into believing that they are a legitimate body, 
and endeavor to obtain engagements from them 
for Labor Day, and if successful in doing so will 
then say to the world that they have been recog- 
nized as such from the fact that they took part 
in the demonstrations of labor in various sec- 
tions of the country. Committees who have 
charge of making the arrangements should see 
to it that the bands engaged are composed of 
men who are members in good standing in the 
American Federation of Musicians, the only 
musicians’ organization that is recognized by the 
A. F. of L. It is better that men and women of 
labor, in taking part in the Labor Day demon- 
strations, have no music at all, yes, even no 
parade, rather than engage non-union men who 
are being used to attempt to destroy the legiti- 
mate organization of ‘musicians, which has ac- 
complished so much for its members and against 
the terrific opposition of hostile forces. 

Let all pull together in making the Labor Day 
celebrations this year grander and greater than 
ever, and start again a healthy and lasting agita- 
tion for the purchase of union-made articles, sold 
by men and women who are members of their 
respective organizations, and in turn delivered to 
our homes by men who display the button of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


ANTI-JAP NOTES. 
(Contributed by the Anti-Jap Laundry League.) 

Herman Elbing and A. C. Rose of the Waiters’ 
Union addressed the Anti-Jap Laundry League 
last week on the possibility of securing the co- 
operation of the waiters in our crusade. They 
expressed the opinion that the waiters could be 
easily influenced to identify themselves with a 
general anti-Jap league, and a committee has 
been appointed to secure opinions from all other 
unions. If enough favorable expressions are 
secured, an attempt will be made to perfect a 
general organization. : 

During the Portola Festival one hundred 8- 
sheet posters in the down-town district will call 
attention to the Japanese invasion of our indus- 
trial fields) Communications will be sent to the 
leagues of out-lying cities suggesting that they 
also post their localities during that period. 

Our president, H. F. McMahon, participated in 
a debate on the question of Japanese competition 
at the Calvary Presbyterian Church, corner Jack- 
son and Fillmore streets, last Monday night, as 
also did Frank McGowan of the Asiatic Exclusion 
League. 

The laundry drivers of Oakland will hold a 
banquet to-night, Friday evening, September 3d, 
at which time suggestions will be made and plans 
submitted for the betterment of the Alameda 
County Anti-Jap Laundry League. Several mem- 
bers from our organization have been invited to 
address the gathering. Ordinances similar to 
those existing in San Francisco governing the 
application for and granting of laundry and en- 
gine and boiler permits are now under considera- 
tion before the city council of Oakland, and 
according to the reports received from there, in- 
dications are that they will be adopted. 
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Editor: “Look here, didn’t I tell you we 
wanted nothing more from your pen?” Poet: 
“Ah, but this is typewritten.” 
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World 


Factory, SAN FRANCISCO 


WORLD-WIDE LABOR CONDITIONS. 
Excerpts from H. Weinstock’s Report. 


Labor guilds of China are more effective in in- 
flicting punishment upon troublesome employers 
than the most radical American labor union, says 
Special Labor Commissioner Harris Weinstock, 
who recently completed an investigation of labor 
conditions in China, and submitted -to Governor 
Gillett a second official report. 


In gaining their ends, continues Mr. Weinstock, 
the Chinese are entirely peaceful. The secret of 
their system lies in completely boycotting the 
offending employer so that he is perfectly help- 
less.» As an example, a white physician dis- 
charged his cook for some reason considered un- 
just by the guild, in consequence of which it was 
utterly impossible for him to secure another, and 
he was forced to abandon his rooms and board. 
Another American official dismissed his ricksha 
boy for unjust reasons. This was eighteen months 
ago, and he has never been able to hire another 
one. The great Standard Oil monopoly was de- 
feated by these guilds, when it had a dispute with 
stone masons. The guild boycotted the company, 
and the contractors had to accede to the demands 
of the men before the building could be erected. 

Commissioner Weinstock says in conclusion: 
“Others than Californians have labor troubles to 
deal with. The alleged tyranny and despotism of 
labor is not confined even to the Occident. The 


seeming mild and meek Mongolian has his ways | 
of enforcing what he regards as the rights of | 


labor.” 

With the letter, Sepcial Commissioner Wein- 
stock submits an exhaustive report on labor con- 
ditions in New South Wales, the wealthiest state 
in Australia, first in agriculture industrial pro- 
duction and in volume of imports and exports. 

In condensed form, the report affirms: It is 
claimed by the intelligence department of New 
South Wales that its citizens are the mostly light- 
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ly taxed people in the world, with, so to speak, no 
direct taxation. The profit on the government 
business undertakings practically pays the whole 
of its annual interest bill. Few governments have 
given such attention to the amelioration of wage- 
earners’ conditions, especially to the unorganized 
and weaker industrial workers. The state has 
no race problems to deal with, 97% per cent of 
the people being of British extraction. 


Wages have increased steadily, partly due to a 
protective tariff policy, partly to the policy of 
the labor party, which has been to restrict immi- 
gration in order to cause scarcity of labor, and 
partly, in the sweated and unorganized industries, 
to the awards of wage boards and arbitration 
courts, The average unskilled wage is from $1.68 
to $1.80 per day, for skilled workers from $2.40 
to $2.75 per day. The cost of living has increased, 
partly due to protective tariff. The hours of la- 
bor in building and generality of trades are eight 
hours per day. Since the enactment of labor leg- 
islation, the hours in sixteen occupations have 
been reduced from an average of 70 hours per 
week to 56% hours per week. One extreme in- 
stance of reduction is that of firemen from 84 
hours to 48 hours per week, 


“T believe the relations between the employers 
and their men are far more cordial than. on the 


; continent of Europe, and in some parts of the 


United States, and more cordial than those in 
England, except in the branches of English in- 
dustries, where disputes are settled by voluntary 
conciliation. 

“Labor legislation has increased the member- 
ship of unions from 75 per cent to 100 per cent. 
Since 1901 there have been 186 strikes, half 
of which were among miners. Thirteen strikes 
continued after the awards of the arbitration 
committee had been made. - 


“A compulsory arbitration law failed utterly, 
The 
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wages boards were finally agreed upon as being 
the most effective and harmonious agents of ar- 
bitration. The hatters are practically the only 
union which insists on a closed shop. 


“The wage board consists of a chairman, and 
not less than two nor more than four members, 
one-half employers and the other halt men en- 
gaged in the industry. The chairman is appointed 
by the governor, or in failure to nominate any 
man, the governor appoints a district or supreme 
court judge, all of whom are sworn to secrecy. 
The decisions of the boards, subject to an appeal 
to the industrial court for not less than one nor 
more than three years. The industrial court may 
rescind or vary any award. 


“Any person found guilty of instigating or par- 
ticipating in lockouts or strikes, is liable to a fine 
of $4,850, or imprisonment for two months. To 
dismiss an employee because he is a member of 
a board or trade union is penalized by a fine of 
$84. Any person committing a breach of an 
award is punishable with a fine of $242. Em- 
ployers or employees must be’ given at least 
twenty-one days’ notice of intended change in 
wages or hours. 

“New South Wales first created legal machin- 
ery for the settlement of labor disputes by volun- 
tary arbitration and conciliation, then went to the 
other extreme and created a most drastic com- 
pulsory arbitration law. This was found also in- 
effective, both of which have been harmonized 
into the wages boards systems. For eight months 
these have made a satisfactory showing. Viola- 
tions of the law have been promptly and sum- 
marily dealt with.” 

———— --—- > 

He: “If I’d known how sarcastic you were I 
never should have married you.” She: “You had 
a chance to notice it. Didn’t I say, ‘This is so 
sudden,’ when you proposed to me after four 
years’ courtship?” 
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as good material and good workmanship can 
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THIRD A. F. OF L. PRIZE ESSAY. 
By Chas. D. Hemming. 

The union label is the hall mark of organized 
labor. Its origin began with the guilds of medi- 
eval times. Their worshipful companies, built 
on lines analogous to the trade unions of the 
present day, were essential to municipal liberties. 
The guilds were indirectly the check on monopo- 
lies, and left their impressions on the public 
minds of their day. Their hall marks were the 
moral standards and guides for discriminating 
buyers. Rights and privileges were associated 
with them. The guild, with its masters, journey- 
men and apprentices, ‘like its outgrowth, the 
unions, was a fraternity in which every member 
paid his share of the guild rent. The hall mark 
corresponded to the union label with its fer 
capita paid to advance its interests. The guild 
had its mission, which went with its hall mark. 
So far as the times would allow, the members 
were bright, elevating, instructive, fearless, and 
aggressive in defense of its liberties. Its craft 
was jealousy guarded. 

Its hall mark was blazoned with dignity. When 
Goldsmith’s hall became a recognized authority, 
standing out distinct from the guild halls, its 
“mark” became synonymous with skill. When 
labor began its primal work of organization, the 
rules and regulations of the guilds were adopted. 
The various crafts put particular seals and stamps 
on their products. From the hall mark of the 
guild to the label the transition was easy. : The 
stamp of workmanship was recognized in just the 
same way as the hall marks of the guilds. The 
true dignity of the latter became the more en- 
nobling. The principle of the label as an income 
producer became an educating force. The rent 
of the guild gave place to the per capita. The 
glass blowers used a union stamp against the 
trade mark of the opposing forces. The potters, 
pioneers in unionization, insisted on distinctive 
marks “made by union labor,” was often brack- 
eted or enclosed. The typographical men were 
quick to see the distinction to be made by a 
regular union label. 

The prompt recognition of skill, selling capac- 
ity and power to support the union treasury were 
among the first causes of its adoption. It gave a 
stimulus to healthy sentiment. The union label 
evolved from the hall mark through the trade 
mark or stamp, was historic. The guilds empha- 
sized skill and superior workmanship. Their 
various insignias are still in evidence in the many 
designs adorning the union label list. We have 
already seen what privileges were bound up in its 
origin. The cigar makers fought a battle -royal 
for its adoption. The printers were the first to 
make of it a fixed revenue for protection. 

The first aims and purposes of the union label 
comprised ways and means of advancing trade 
unionism apart from its ordinary resources. It 
primarily meant co-operation of the best kind. 
Out of this grew the stimulus for education. Edu- 
cation of the wives, daughters, sons, sisters and 
sweethearts of the union men to its use. The 
guilds in a measure fought monopolies. The hall 
mark was a distinct guarantee. The union label, 
its outgrowth, becomes the foe of child labor 
unsanitary conditions, and the sweatshops. 

Its attributes shine with the cardinal tenets of 
fair play, shorter hours and reliable goods. From 
its inception it became a trade promoter. It gave 
work to its craftsmen, but its vital principle was 
education. Among its more modern points are 
these: é 

It adds to business as a leading inducement to 
union buyers and to union merchants. It keeps 
trade at home where there is local enterprise. 
It benefits the retailer as well as the wholesaler. 
It individualizes quality with price. It aids the 
newspaper and the union whose tenets it adver- 
tises. It is beneficial for stability. It defies un- 
scrupulous competition. It helps to establish 
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the wage scale. It insures a recognition of rights. 
It is a profit producer. Its colors glow with hu- 
manity. Its insignias stand for health, skill and 
dignity.. It is the foe of the “open shop,” and it 
points to a growing co-operation among the 
workers for the millennium of universal rights. It 
wins patronage on merit, indexes character and 
promotes American individuality. It stands for 
some of the noblest feelings of mankind and 
womankind, the testimony of genuineness, the 
proof of excellence, the amelioration of the wage- 
worker. : 

The union label is a competent and impartial 
record of aims and purposes. It is to a large 
extent a restraint on the trusts, for every pur- 
chase which goes with it, every label which 
bears the significant words “eight hours,” means 
employment to more men. It is the very acme 
of union co-operation. It aspires to educate 
in unity the masses through the unfalter- 
ing devotion of its label leagues. It is a 
power for good to the rising generation, for their 
interests, their rights, and their liberties go with 
its tenets. It stands for the well-being and pro- 
gress of all. It aspires to unity and federation. 
It gives energy and impetus to work, for it is 
ennobling, full of the highest conceptions of duty. 

It is the acme of good will and confidence, and 
its influence is unlimited. It is bound up with 
consistent, persistent, and aggressive movements, 
yet its mission is a federation of humanity. It 
has yet to be recognized at its true worth, for it 
is destined to occupy one of the proudest places 
in the labor temple of the future. 

The union label is the symbol of human justice 
and human freedom, replete with honorable tra- 
ditions, beautified by self-sacrifice, and brightened 
by intelligence and heroism. It is full of ideas, 
as well as information, for those who oppose 
criminal trusts that ‘stand in the way of the in- 
alienable rights of the union workmen to the 
pursuit of happiness and progress. The economic 
and social importance of the eight-hour move- 
ment is emphasized by the union label. It is a 
live factor in the industrial development of the 
United States. The label affords an opportunity 
for an education that will in time become world- 
wide. It protects the purchasing public of all 
classes, as well as the union for which it stands. 

The union label of organized labor creates the 
trade agreement. It is a most glorious con- 
ception of equality, the very incarnation of those 
attributes which beautified the guild hall mark. 
It is moving toward a plane of perfection, though 
at the present moment it has just reached the in- 
termediate stage of progress. Its future stands 
for all that is noble; all that is sweet in life; 
all that is earnest for the elevation of mankind 
and womankind. It is the educator of the com- 
ing generation. Unity, federation, right and jus- 
tice, legislation, a happy and prosperous future 
go with the union label of organized labor. It 
is the highest type of patriotism which springs 
from the heart of man, and a factor in the ultimate 
attainment of real liberty. 

a 
ANOTHER PUBLIC OWNERSHIP SUCCESS 

For nearly thirty-seven years one of New 
Zealand’s most successful and unique national 
institutions has been the public trust department. 
All salaries and expenses have been paid out of 
the profits. The value of the estates adminis- 
tered has reached nearly $30,000,000. A handsome 
new building, which cost $210,000, was opened on 
June 9th, in the capital city—Wellington. 
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At a political meeting an Irishman watched 
closely the trombone player in the band. Pres- 
ently the man laid down his instrument, and went 
out. Pat investigated, and promptly pulled the 
horn to pieces. The player returned. “Who’s 
meddled mit my drombone?” he roared. “Oi 
did,” said Pat. “Here ye’ve been for two hours 
tryin’ to pull it apart, an’ Oi did it in wan minut!” 


UNION MEN! 


This week we are going to make you another 


big Clothing inducement 
Blue Serge 


Suits for Fall 3? 5 


Every one of these Suits is in the newest 
Fall Styles. They are made of a very 
fine weave of Serge with an invisi- 
ble stripe. Made for appear- 
ance, long wear and last- 
ing satisfaction 


Men’s Fancy 


Union Made---Backed 
by Our Guarantee 


Clarion 


INCORPORATED 


867-869 Market St. 


Opposite Powell 


Mechanics’ Tools 


Our line of Mechanics’ Tools is Unexcelled 


in the ci 
FOR y 


Carpenters 
Gas Fitters 
Paperhangers 
Linemen 
Machinists 
Masons, Etc. 


High-Grade Tools which are fully Warranted 


Chas. Brown & Sons 


871-873 MARKET STREET 


New ®r Pitiit O'Farrell Street bet. 
—— fp Powell and Stockton 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 
AT THE COUNTRY CLUB, a Musical Sketch by 
Geo. Spink, author of “Bill Simmons”; GARDNER 
AND REVERE; SIG. LUCIANO LUCCA; ARLING- 
TON FOUR; ROSE ROYAL and her famous Arabian 
Posing Horse CHESTERFIELD; CUNNINGHAM 
and MARION; CATHERINE HAYES and SABEL 
JOHNSON; NEW ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES; 
Last Week—Great Success—JOHN HYAMS and 
LEILA McINTYRE in the quaint comedietta “The 
Quakeress.” 
Evening Prices 10, 25, 50, 75e. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (except Sundays and Holidays), 


10, 25, 50c. 
PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


Eagleson Co. 
Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O'Farrell 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


A. LUNGREN, Manager 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. 


Denver Baths 


225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- 
arate apartments for ladies) UNION 
BATH HOUSE. Laundry Office. 


Phone KEARNY 3373. 
ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors. 
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HEBBURN 
HOUSE 
OAL 


THE BEST OF THE BEST 


FOR SALE BY © 
ALL DEALERS 
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_. BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS. 

The strike of the boot and shoe workers em- 
ployed by Buckingham & Hecht of this city is an 
apt illustration of what can be done by united 
effort on the part of union men and women whose 
rights are disregarded by employers. 


This strike was caused by an attempt to reduce 
the wage in one of the departments of the factory, 
and was resorted to after every honorable en- 
deavor to secure justice had failed. There were 
many other reasons why the help in this factory 
were discontented, among which were arbitrary 
changes in the wages and conditions without pay- 
ing any attention to the local unions. 


The help met in special session early in June, 
and in consonance with the law of the national 
organization, voted by secret ballot, without in- 
terference of any character by any members of 
the union not employed by Buckingham & Hecht, 
and by such ballot it was determined to come out 
and stay out until the proposed reduction in wage 
of the Goodyear operator should be rescinded. 
How enthusiastically and steadfastly this deter- 
mination was adhered to is part of the history of 
the labor movement in San Francisco. Not a 
man, woman, boy or girl stayed in, and not one 
went back to work until victory was won. 


The unswerving loyalty and implicit obedience 
to the men to whom they entrusted the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the union will always be 
remembered with pride and satisfaction by every- 
one concerned. 


The National Union through National Vice- 
President Lovely, sanctioned the strike, and paid 
strike benefits to all members in good standing 
until the end of the battle. The joint executive 
boards of 216 and 339, who were entrusted with 
the management of the affair, recognizing imme- 
diately that the amount of strike benefits for each 
member of $4 per week, less 25 cents withheld for 
dues, would be entirely inadequate to sustain the 
strikers in a struggle that promised, to be pro- 
longed, determined to at once arrange to secure 
the necessary money to make the battle a winning 
one, so they sent out a circular letter to the lo- 
cals of the National Union in other states, as well 
as appealing to our fellow craftsmen who, while 
organized, were not identified with the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union. 


An assessment of 10 per cent.of wages earned 
by the members who worked in the other two 
shops of this city was levied by the Joint Council. 

The Joint Council’s next and most important 
move was to appeal to their fellow trade unionists 
of San Francisco, nor did they appeal in vain. 
Prompt and generous was the response and nearly 
$2,000 was contributed by the organizations identi- 
fied with the two great central bodies, This, with 
$81 subscribed by locals of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union in other states and $450 contri- 
buted by independent shoe workers’ unions in the 
east, added to $2,176 paid as strike benefits by the 
National Union, made a sum that approximated 
$5,000, and enabled the Board to pay the strikers 
a sufficient amount to stay out and win. 

Many of those employed by Buckingham & 
Hecht were not union members, and did not re- 
ceive aid from the national treasury, so the wis- 
dom of the Joint Board is evident, as it was im- 
perative they coming out at our request they be 
accorded assistance in common with our members. 

After seven weeks the strike ended. An agree- 
ment was, entered into between the Joint Board 
and the firm. The employees returned to work 
in the same manner that they went out, and an 
era of good treatment is hoped for in the factory. 
The Joint Executive Board and all of the mem- 
bers of the organization wish to return their 
heartfelt thanks to the union mén and women at 
home and abroad who so generously aided them, 
and to assure their fellow trade unionists that the 
shoe workers will not be found wanting when 
our brothers and sisters are on the firing line. 


The Boss 


Tailor is 


Boss The Tailor 


$25.00 Boss Suits are the Boss 


Boss The Tailor 


1120 Market Street Opposite 7th 


Demand the Union Label 


SEPT 
{TRADES eet) COUNCIL = 
Sr 
<Wreancsco 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern, 


Wallenstein & Frost 


824 Market Street, Opp. 4th 


Union Made 
Suits 


HAND TAILORED 


$15 to $25 
TBUSTEY 


OVERALLS & PANTS 


UNION MADE 


ARGoNau SHIRES 


Summerfield & Haines 
UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 


1089-1091 MARKET ST. 
Agents Carhartt Overalls 
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THE VALUE OF LABEL ADVERTISING. 
By James M. Lynch. 

According to the report of the executive coun- 
cil of the International Typographical Union, 
nearly eight thousand dollars were expended dur- 
ing the union’s fiscal year ending May 31st in 
label advertising. In considering what this ex- 
penditure brought about, we must bear in mind 
that the members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union earned during its fiscal year 
nearly forty-one millions of dollars, or an average 
for those actively employed at the trade of nearly 
one thousand dollars per year per member. This 
showing proves that our members, union printers, 
were steadily employed during what has come to 
be known as a panic year when, unfortunately, 
other artisans were in idleness for a great por- 
tion of the time. Could there be any more em- 
phatic demonstration of the value of label adver- 
tising? But the good accomplished does not 
mean that further results will not be forthcoming 
from the expenditure that has been made. We 
have added many new patrons to the union shop, 
and these patrons will be reasonably permanent. 
We are continuing the label campaign, and we 
will add many additional patrons to the label 
office, and all of this means continual and in- 
creasing employment for our membership. 

In my annual report I touch on the appoint- 
ment of label committees by our subordinate 
unions, and their zeal, sacrifice of time and will- 
ingness to act under instructions from Interna- 
tional headquarters. As the label propaganda 
develops, and its objects and results are more 
fully appreciated, we will secure more and more 
support from the membership generally. If each 
member could be interested in the label cam- 
paign, and could be induced to contribute indi- 
vidually toward making it a success, the volume 
of effort would be replete with results. As we 
can, we are trying to interest more and more 
members. We recognize that this must be pro- 
ceeded with carefully, as is true of all union 
ventures, on the theory that it is better to gradu- 
ally absorb the attention and interest of the indi- 
vidual than to overburden him with union re- 
quests and thus ‘paralyze and render apathetic 
his union interest. What is most desired is that 
our members, and the members of organized 
labor generally, will call to our attention printed 
matter of general circulation that is printed in 
non-union offices. 

We have sought the support of the Farmers’ 
Co-Operative and Educational Union for our label 
movement, and with considerable success. This 
is a new field, and should be given attention by 
trade unions using labels. 

Briefly, I have endeavored to point out the 
great value of label advertising. Resolutions 
adopted from time to time by trade urlions in 
support of some other label will not suffice, The 
label must be kept constantly before buyers of 
goods, not only those with trade-union sympa- 
thies, but those who are not fully acquainted with 
the trade-union movement and the development 
of the label idea and what that idea stands for. 
The label should truly represent highly-skilled 
labor, good wages and good conditions. It should 
mean that child labor has not been exploited in 
the manufacture of the article on which the label 
appears; it should mean that women employed in 
gainful pursuits are protected by the trade union 
which any particular, label represents; it should 
mean that the trade union using the label is 
aspiring for better conditions for its members, 
better conditions for wage earners generally, and 
higher and nobler citizenship and all that this 
implies. The label should stand for the support 
of the crusade which seeks to place the child in 
the school, the woman in the home, and the man, 
the natural bread-earner, in industrial pursuits. 
With such a campaign for label agitation, intel- 
ligently and persistently conducted, there will 
come a volume of demand for union-labeled 
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goods that will be a potent organizer for the trade 
unions so advertising their particular label, 

The experience of the International Typogra- 
phical Union in its label advertising should be 
an encouragement to all other trade unions that 
are not engaged in this label exploitation. 

The label will work for the organized wage 
earner, if given an opportunity to do so. The or- 
ganized wage earner must make that opportunity. 

a a ee 
BACK TO THE LAND. 

Bolton Hall has just returned from Europe, 
where he investigated conditions in France, Ger- 
many and Switzerland akin to his ‘“back-to-the- 
land” movement, which he started in New York 
through the Vacant Lot Gardening Association 
about three years ago. 

“The most interesting and significant situation,” 
Mr. Hall is quoted as saying, “I found in Ger- 
many, where the city authorities are helping work- 
ingmen’s families to spend the summer on vacant 
lands near the city limits.” 

“More than 50,000 children,” he continued, 
“were enabled by the authorities of Berlin to 
spend this summer on land within easy reach of 
the city, where they were assigned to plots on 
which to put up their little booths, where they 
could play and cultivate gardening profitably with 
the help of their parents and the advice of public 
instructors, 

“We expect to get busy right away with our 
work here. The Little Land League, which I was 
instrumental in organizing before I left for Eu- 
rope about four months ago, has about 200 mem- 
bers now, and the number keeps on increasing 
every day. This league has superseded the Va- 
cant Lot Gardening Association, which conducted 
a number of experiments in and near New York 
during its existence. 

“Our experience has shown us how difficult it 
is to get land near the city to be used, free of 
charge, for vacant let gardening. Real estate 
men and owners do not want to be bothered. It 
was this obstacle which led to the formation of 
the Little Land League. 

“We shall endeavor to raise a fund of about 
$70,000 for our purposes and get a small piece of 
land within an hour and a half of New York. 
This we shall use as a test and training school. 
and the people who have proved capable there 
we shall put on their feet as farmers on a larger 
tract of land. farther away.” 

—— 


GOVERNMENT CARES FOR EMPLOYEES. 

The French government is more or less of a 
paternal government, says the Chicago “Record- 
Herald.” It watches jealously and zealously for 
the welfare of its employees. One of the really 
great things accomplished during the Clemenceau 
ministry was the passage of the so-called pension 
law. It provides that after a service of thirty 
years in any single post, public or private, the 
individual shall have the option to retire if he 
wishes on a pension equivalent to approximately 
one-fourth of the salary at the time of his resig- 
nation. This measure is immensely popular 
throughout France. Its application presents no 
insurmountable difficulties, and the payment of 
the pension is no extraordinary burden, because 
whatever amount is allotted is retained year by 
year from the wages of the employee during his 
employment. French political economists admit 
that such a measure brings into closer and more 
intimate relations labor and capital, and some say 
that this may be the bridge which ultimately will 
unite labor and capital, making them harmonious. 

ee 


There is a bright future before the small boy 
who, when asked why he had not gone to school 
on the previous day, replied that he had read in 
books that great and successful men usually 
started life without educational advantages, and 
that he was giving the thing a trial. 


Patronize Home Industry! 


LUNDSTROM 
HATS 


UNION MADE 


FOUR STORES: 
1178 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 

64 Market Street 
2640 Market Street 


Factory 69-71 City Hall Ave. 


LUNDSTROM HATS have been made in San 
Francisco for 20 years. Our factory has always 
been run as a UNION SHOP. Our entire es- 
tablishment is Union throughout and this fact, 
coupled with the BEST HAT VALUES in 
America, entitles us to your patronage. 


YE LIBERTY PLAYHOUSE 


Broadway, near Fourteenth 
OAKLAND 
COMMENCING 


LABOR DAY MATINEE 
THE GREATEST AMERICAN PLAY OF THE CENTURY 


The Lion and the Mouse 


with MISS FLORENCE OAKLEY, Oakland’s Favorite 
POPULAR PRICES 
Entire House 25 and 50 cents all Performances 


PIANOS 

Rented from $3.00 and Up. 
PIANOS 

Sold on Easy Terms. 


GIRARD PIANO Co. 
1221-23 BROADWAY - - - - OAKLAND 


SAVE MONEY AVOID PAIN 


Teeth Extracted Without Pain 


Acknowledged to be the easiest and best painless 
extractors in Oakland. 


SILVER FILLINGS ‘ 
BRIDGEWORK 2.00 
No charge for extracting when teeth are ordered. 
A written guarantee for 20 years with all work. 


BOSTON DENTAL PARLORS 


55% Washington Street - OAKLAND, CAL. 
HOURS—Week days, 9 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 3. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge No. 25. 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance the Safest Invest- 


ment. 


To the People. Letter No. 10. 


More than thirteen thousand millions of life 
insurance are in force today. New insurance 
aggregating about two billions of dollars is writ- 
ten annually by American old-line companies. It 
makes one optimistic; it helps to offset the fact 
that under five in the hundred save a competence 
out of business earnings—Bradstreet’s quarterly 
volumes, containing the names. of individuals, 
firms and corporations throughout the United 
States and Canada showing it. 


These statistics bear striking testimony to the 
great quantity of new blood annually injected 
into the business world, no less than the great 
army which falls by the way—those failing to pay 
what they owe, and those who merely failed to 
succeed. 


At the close of 1906 there were 1,537,732 con- 
cerns having an established place in business. By 
the close of 1907 the number had increased to 
1,584,933. During the year 1907, 333,088 names 
were added, and 285,887 were erased. 


Isn’t it conclusive evidence that very few suc- 
ceeded in the end when over 18 per cent failed 
outright, or failed to succeed in a single year? 

During the past six years 1,642,260 have failed 
outright, or failed to succeed. No doubt many 
of these resumed business, in the same or 
another line, and will thus contribute to the 
future army of those who fail to succeed. Is it 
any wonder that thousands of people are looking 
to the permanency and certainty of life insurance 
as a provision for old age or dependents. Paid up 
in early-producing years, and carefully allowed to 
accumulate, there is no known investment so 
sure to be “in at the death” or awaiting old age. 

So it can be proved that life insurance, paid up 
in early-producing years, is the best, surest, most 
dependable provision for old age and loved ones. 

The percentage of lapses is not exactly known 
in cases when the insured is under thirty, but I 
am willing to hazard a guess that the voluntary 
lapses are by men from whom very little may be 
expected in the way of business or financial suc- 
cess. This seems especially clear in view of the 
moderate cost of life insurance for the young. 

If a young man can start when he begins to 
work, or, better still, if his father can start for 
him a few years before he begins to work, the 
expenditure of about $5 per week will insure to 
his family $10,000 in case of death, and, if he 
lives thirty years, will give him that amount of 
cash to do as he pleases, If this young man takes 
insurance for $10,000 at age 21, at about $5 per 
week, and lives to age 41, with the $10,000 he 
receives in cash, if he so desires, he can purchase 
from the company a life annuity of $661.80, to 
be paid to him annually during life. By starting 
early, the endowment matures when a man is at 
the zenith of his powers, when his mind is alert 
and his judgment keen, in short, at the proper 
time in life when ready money can be used to 
the very best advantage to build up or strengthen 
one’s competency for declining years. 

But it is not upon the young man, the man in 
middle life, and the widow and orphan alone that 
life insurance casts its beneficent rays. It is the 
most effective, complete and self-respecting sys- 
tem of old-age pensions that has been devised by 
man. 

Many of us can call to mind one or more in- 
stances of men who, after years of honorable 
toil, have finally, through adversity or misfortune, 
found themselves approaching old age with little 
left but a maturing policy. 

Letter No. 11 will have for its theme: “Room 
for more legal reserve insurance.” 
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SATISFACTION 


The Keynote of Our Success 


The thousands of customers who are continually returning to this store 
when in need of more goods is the best evidence of the satisfaction we 
as well as our goods are giving. Thousands of cozy homes, occupied 
by as many happy families, furnished by us on tiny payments per week 
or month, bear testimony to the good results obtained by our patrons 
through our methods. 


Come and see us and we'll show you how easily and satisfactorily 
your home may be furnished without being obliged to wait until you 
possess the cash to pay for it. 


Furniture, Carpets and House Furnishings 


| 
2200-12 , Corner 


Mission Street Eighteenth 


ADAM BREHM, Prop. 
N. W. Cor. Mission and Hifteenth Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 
Finest Stock of Imported and Domestic 


WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS 


On Draught: IMPORTED ALT PILSENER ’ 
MUNCHENER LOWENBRAU, BAVARIA, Excellent Merchants’ Lunch 


AND GAMBRINUS, PORTLAND, ORE. 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE “LABOR CLARION” 
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CENSUS SHOWS WOMEN KEEP BUSY. 
By Mrs. Frances A. Williamson. 

No matter by what theory we try to account 
for it, or whether or not it is best for society, 
women have become an economic factor in the 
United States, and one which is constantly assum- 
ing larger proportions. That.women have a right 
to support and to make a career for themselves 
are no longer debatable questions. That they have 
the capability to do so, is proven by the census 
returns. ~ 

According to the census of 1900, exclusive of 
Alaska, Hawaii and other outlying possessions, 
the women 16 years old and over, in round figures, 
numbered twenty-thtee and one-half million. 
Those at work numbered over fourteen and one- 
half million. Women were represented in all but 
nine of the 303 occupations in which the bread 
winners of the country are engaged. 

The returns showed among other things, that 
5 women were employed as pilots. On steam 
railroads 10 women were employed as baggage- 
men, 31 as brakemen, 7 conductors, 45 engineers 
and firemen, and 26 switchmen. 
lines 2 were reported as motormen and 1 as con- 
ductor. Forty-three women were reported as car- 
riage and hack drivers, 6 as ship carpenters, 193 
blacksmiths, 508 machinists, 161 masons, 1,759 
painters and glaziers, 126 plumbers and gas fitters, 
2,779 chemical workers, 409 electricians, 3,433 
manufacturers, 19,988 packers and shippers, 323 
dentists, 1,041 architects, 1,010 lawyers and 3,373 
clergymen, 


These unusual occupations in which women are 
engaged are mentioned as evidence against the 
common assertion that women’s natural powers 
and capacity of mind to deal with the scientific or 
the commercial side of life are limited to a few 
subordinate places or spheres. But it brings us to 
the heart of things when we realize that women 
are not in any of the named occupations through 
the favoritism of men. There are two main reas- 
ons for them being there, namely: In the profes- 
sions and occupations where intellect and business 
sagacity are the standard, they have to do better 
work than their male peers, or they would not 
gain recognition. In the occupations and crafts 
where manual skill and deftness are the standard, 
the only way women had of crowding into them 
was to accept less pay than men for the same 
work, It was a mean advantage we must admit, 
but the only one open to them during their initia- 
tive into the industries. But women have since 
learned that they are factors of economic value 
in the industrial life of the nation, and that they 
need the ballot to protect their interests. Those 
who ignore this fact, those who keep themselves 
outside of the struggle for the enfranchisement 
of women, are simply living outside of their own 
time. Neither do they appreciate the fact that 
the price of labor can be controlled and increased 
only by the combination and co-operation of all 
the workers who have any kind of labor to sell. 


It is an accepted fact, that in every line of the 
world’s work women have some common interest 
‘with men that must be controlled by legislation; 
they have also some common condition that must 
be adjusted by co-operation, but neither interest 
nor condition can be effectively acted upon until 
women join hands and demand that they should 
have an equal voice (with men) in electing those 
who make the laws by which they are governed, 
and that they should have an equal voice in ad- 
justing the conditions under which they work. 
It is by combination of their economic interests 
and combination of their political power that has 
. won for different classes of men the improved 
conditions they now enjoy, and it has also taught 
them to work together and to be loyal to each 
other for the common good of all. 

How best to awaken among womankind a 
sense of the allegiance we owe each other as 
women and citizens of a common government, 


. work—save in a few of the crafts. 


On street-car ~ 
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and how best to effect a solidarity of purpose 
among all self-supporting women, are serious 
problems which we can only hope to work out by 
united effort for the common good of womankind. 
If we shirk this responsibility, we will not attain 
our fullest development as American citizens, nor 
win better conditions for the toiling millions, nor 
be a stable factor in the industrial and political 
life of the nation. 

What the ballot means to the American women 
is not duly appreciated by the wealthy class, be- 
cause they need have no thought of from whence 
comes their daily bread. But what the ballot 
means to the self-supporting women is evidenced 
by the fact that, just because they do not possess 
the power of the ballot that men possess, they 
are forced to accept less pay than men for equal 
The business 
women, as a general rule, have to accept less 
profit on their transactions than men, neither can 
the professional women maintain as high a stand- 
ard for their services. 

Never until women enjoy the same political 
status as men will they have equality of oppor- 
tunity to make the most of themselves, and never 
until women have power to effect economic con- 
ditions will men be free from competition with 
political minors. 

The American Federation of Labor and the 
State Federations of Labor were conscious of 
these facts when they endorsed woman’s suffrage. 
Several other important organizations have also 
officially declared in favor of woman’s suffrage. 
Such substantial endorsements should encourage 
women to intensify their demand for the ballot. 

GE Ras ERR hy 
MRS. F. KELLEY IN LOS ANGELES. 

The Los Angeles “Herald” thus described the 
visit of the lady who recently addressed the San 
Francisco Labor Council: 

“The City Club will enjoy a novelty Saturday 
when, for the first time in the history of the or- 
ganization, it will be addressed by a woman. The 
speaker is Mrs. Florence Kelley of New York 
city, a noted student of economic and labor con- 
ditions. She will speak on the ‘Ultimate Con- 
sumer and His Duty.’ 

“Mrs. Kelley is the general secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, vice-president of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and one of the trustees of the National Child 
Labor Fund. She was the first factory inspector 
of Illinois and has since occupied similar posi- 
tions under the Federal government. Mrs. Kelley 
is a daughter of ‘Pig Iron’ Kelley of early pro- 
tection tariff renown and has had the benefit of 
early and intimate acquaintance with economic 
and industrial problems. She is a graduate of 
Cornell University and of the University of Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, and is an authority in America 
on child labor and working women problems, An 
interesting phase of her experience is her con- 
version to woman suffrage, having come to the 
belief in its necessity for the protection of the 
child laborer and the working woman. 

“Mrs. Kelley also will speak at the Friday 
Morning Club, 940 South Figueroa street to the 
women of Los Angeles and vicinity on ‘Child 
Labor and the Working Woman.’” 

2 ee ae 

A negro exhorter shouted to his audience: 
“Come up an’ jine the army ob de Lord!” “TI’se 
done jined,” replied one woman. ‘“Whar’d yo’ 
jine?” asked the exhorter. “In de Baptis’ Church.” 
“Why chile,” said the exhorter, “you ain't in de 
army of the Lord; yo’s in de navy.” 

cea 

“Which is correct,” asked a summer boarder 


who wished to air his knowledge, “to speak of a 
setting hen or a sitting hen?” “I don’t know,” 
replied the farmer’s wife, “and what’s more, I 
don’t care. But there’s one thing I’d like to 
know: when a hen cackles, has she been laying, or 
is she lying?” 


BENNETY & WITMER Telephone Douglas 


Mgrs. 


Bennett’s 


(INCORPORATED) 


A MODERN POPULAR-PRICED 


RESTAURANT 
and BAKERY 


86-88 MARKET ST., opposite Spear St. 


(Near Ferry) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco Hospital Association 


166 GEARY ST., S. F. 


Physician, Medicine, Ambulance, Private Room in 
any Hospital. Fee $1.00 a Month, 


If you desire membership ring up Douglas 54 
and represéntative will call. 


AN INVITATION 


Weinvite deposits from everyone—rich, poor, 
old and young. We recognize no classes but 
treat large and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


Home Phone “M"’ 1919 Pacific Phone Market 109 
Charles H. J. Truman 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


1919 Mission St., San Francisco 
Between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 


e 
Most Business Men 
LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 
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Union Men and 
Friends! 
Patronize no Barber 


lM Shop unless the Union 
Mi Card is displayed. 


AMERICAN HOTEL 


- 716-722 HOWARD ST.., near 3rd 


Room with Board, $7 per week 
Room only, $2.50 per week 


Elevators, Steam Heat, Telephones, and Hot 
and Cold Water in every room 


Bentaches Gast Haus Hem for Skandinaver 
MUNGER & ZEBERG, Proprietors 


SPECIALS 


Carpets for - - - G@Oc. per yard 
Mattings for - - - 1O0c. “ “ 

9x12 Top Brussel Rugs for $10.50 
Oak dressers for $8.OO worth $11.00 


J.H.WILEY’S “yas 


Phone Market 4322 


Portola Panel Folders 


THE LATEST and BEST in PHOTOGRAPHY 
$7.00 per Dozen 


PHOTO STUDIO 
Bet. 19th and 20th Sts. 


2308 Mission Street 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color; Sept., 
Silver on Black. 


Sorensen Co. 
Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 

Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 
James 2. Sorensen 715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 

Pres. and Trees. 2593 Mission St., near 22d. 


14 18K, 22K All watch repairing war- 
ING RINGS ranted for 2 years. 
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It appeals to particular people be- 
cause it is particularly good 


Old Gilt Edge 


Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


LABOR CLARION 


“The only limit that a man should desire to put 
on labor is the amount his bodily health and 
strength will permit. I don’t want my labor 
limited to any less; that much is joy, and I voice 
a profound contempt for the man who wishes to 
do less than he can. Money doesn’t pay the 
laborer; besides this, there is the joy of taking 
part in the great machine of men and women 
working together to produce as much as pos- 
sible.”—President Eliot of Harvard University. 

Everything depends upon what is covered by 
the word “labor.” Ifa man is employed and his 
profit retained by the employer, there is not much 
“joy” in following some treadmill action for an 
indefinite number of hours. When one partici- 
pates in the benefits of his labor, or gains all the 
production of his efforts, the case is entirely dif- 
ferent. It is safe to say that if President Eliot 
were obliged to sweep the street, or run a press, 
or follow some monotonous occupation for eight 
or nine hours, his cup of joy would be full to 
the brim. He would want to quit and prepare 
for the morrow. If no reasonable limitation 
were placed on the number of hours, and “bodily 
health and strength” were to guide mankind, the 
middle-aged and those on the decline would be 
forced to make way for the young and vigorous. 
The perspective changes according to the work 
of the individual. Many a man and woman 
studies or engages in some larger work after the 
day’s toil is ended, because of the opportunity 
for either self-advancement or of serving the 
community. These men.and women count their 
efforts as “joy,” and work such as President 
Eliot has been engaged in so long comes under 
that category. There is all the difference in the 
world between the pick and the pen. 


In a rather interesting series of opinions on 
the intermarriage of whites and Asiatics, pub- 
lished in a local paper, Dr. Charles Edward 
Locke of Los Angeles contributed the following: 

“T am not and never have been a believer in 
miscegenation, and I do not believe that good 
could come of the union of the two races. The 
white and yellow peoples must remain apart. 
However, I have no patience with the rabid anti- 
Japanese agitation. I believe that these people 
should be admitted to our shores and should be 
given an opportunity to earn their living. As to 
the union of the two races, while they may come 
close together in the pursuit of common ideals, 
I do not believe that intermarriage is to be 
thought of for a moment.” 

Dr. Locke is an orator. He will be remem- 
bered as the minister who preached the funeral 
sermon over the remains of President McKinley. 
While his views on intermarriage are good, it 
does seem to some of us that his expression in 
favor of Japanese immigration might have been 
omitted. In the first place, it had nothing to do 
with the subject under discussion. Then it might 
reasonably be claimed that there are complica- 
tions to be faced now without throwing down 
the bars to the inrushing hordes. Does Dr. 
Locke know that the Rev. I. C. Meserve, pastor 
of Plymouth Congregational Church in San Fran- 
cisco, has tendered his resignation because of the 
blight of the presence of Japanese in the heart 
of the city? To lightly show a want of “pa- 
tience” with those who are striving to’ maintain 
American ideals and necessities will not help 
settle the problem. The latter probably looks 
different to the well-fed churchman than it does 
to the laundry owner or shoe repairer forced out 
of business. 


On Labor Day, while realizing the defects of 
industrial conditions, trade unionists proclaim 


the advantages of selling their labor collectively. | 
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Co-Operation 


We think we are justified in the co-oper- 
ation of the public to the extent of holding toward 
us a friendly spirit in considering our problems 
and dealing with personal and municipal ques- 
tions which affect us. 

The co-operation we desire is not the kind that 
would perform our work for us or lift our respon- 
sibilities from our shoulders. Rather it is the 
same appreciation and encouragement which is 
accorded any worthy commercial enterprise whose 
labor and ambitions help to make the city great. 

A city cannot get along without utilities, nor 
can the utilities exist without the city. They are 
mutually dependent. A gas company that does 
not do its utmost towards developing its city is 
working against its own best interests; li ise a 
community which fails to co-operate with an 
EFFICIENT public service company sacrifices 
its own welfare. 

On this point the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin, an absolutely disinterested body, has 
said: “The relations between the cities and the 
utilities operating therein should be harmonious. 
There must be co-operation rather than agita- 
tion - + No one, it would seem, has any- 
thing to gain by the financial failure of public 
service corporations which are conducted and 
operated under ordinary or normal conditions. 

“Losses to such plants are, in the end, likely 
to result in both public and private injuries. It 
usually means poorer or depreciated service, 
which of itself is a very important item. Even if 
it should enable cities to acquire title to their 
utility plants at comparatively low cost, such ac- 
quisition is not likely to prove a popular one in 
the long run.” 


San Francisco Gas and Electric Company 


Copyright, 1909. 


Kilborn & Hayden 


34-40 Market Street 


Ferry Cafe 


Music Special 
Every Sunday Dining Room 
Evening for Ladies 


Restaurant 


A First-Class Place to Dine when Near the Ferry 
Phone Kearny 2954 


Hunt, Mirk & Co. 


+ ING. 


Engineers 


COHL BROS. 
HATTERS 


— Now at THEIR NEW LOCATION 


30 Kearny St. 


Next to Chronicle Building 


LABOR CLARION 


Eg on Press, 66 Turk. 
*Town Talk, 88 First. 

Travers, Chas. S. Co., 130 ern. 

Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

United on a oon Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros. Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
*Vah Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 

Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

*Williams Printing Co., 406 Sutter. 

Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Last Sunday’s meeting was well attended. Pres- 
ident George A. Tracy presided. He returned 
from the east on the previous day, coming by 
way of the northwest. In the various cities he 
visited en route, support was solicited for the 
I. T. U. convention to be held, we believe, in San 
Francisco in August of 1911. 

The proposed amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws were discussed in the committee of 
the whole. Time prevented full consideration, 
A special order has been set after initiation at 
the September meeting to complete the business. 
Members should make a mental note of this. 

All arrangements have been made by the La- 
bor Day committee for next Monday’s celebration. 
Two floats have been secured. A motion to levy 


ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
SEED PRINT 


A 
TRADES |; ape; | COUNCIL 


~~ So aw 
a rrancsco 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
*Linotype Machines. 
tMonotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 
American Printing Co,, 88 First. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 
Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 


some, 
Automatic Printing Co., 422 Sacramento. 
Baldwin & McMahon, 166 Valencia. 
Banister & Oster, 320 McAllister. 
*Barry, Jas. H. 1122-1124 Mission. 
Bartow, J. S., 88 First: 


AASAARAARAAAAARA 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power Co., 327 California. 
Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia, 
Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 
Kitehen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
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Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

*Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

*Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brower-Morse Co., 136 Fern Ave. 

Brown & Power, 327 California. 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 869 Mission. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

California Press, 50 Main. 

*;Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Battery and 
Commercial. 

*Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 

7Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Collins, C._J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

*+Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth near Folsom. 

Davis, H. L, Co., 251 Kearny. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

Dickinson & Faist, 1442 O'Farrell. 

*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

Gabriel-Meyerfield Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 581 Valencia. 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

*Halle R. H., 68 Fremont. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 562 Fulton. 

Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

jHanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. 

Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch, James T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue. 

Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 

Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

*Marshall Press, 809 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Mitchell, John , 52 Second. 

*Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C., Commercial and Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

*Neubarth, J. J., Fifteenth and Mission. 

Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth St. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

*+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1¢04 Devisadero. 

Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

¢San Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. 

¢San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 

*Shanley Co., The., 147-151 Minna. 

*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 

South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 

Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
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Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 

Stanley-Taylor Co, 554 Bryant. 

Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 
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PHOTO ENGRAVERS, 


Atwood-Hinkins, 547 Montgomery. 

Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 

Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 

California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 
and Battery. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 557 Clay. 

Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 

Western Process Eng. Co., 369 Natoma. 


RaAan ARRAS 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 
Battery. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 


Commercial and 


~ MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness Avenue. 

Crescent Feather Co., Nineteenth and Harrison. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Moraghan Oyster Company, 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Sutro Baths. 

United Cigar Stores. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions 
and sympathisers are requested to cut this list 
out and post it at home: 

All 10-cent Barber Shops. 

American Fuel Co. 

Barber Shop, 471 8th street. 

Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th 
streets. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 

Marshall, Steel & Co., tailors, Berkeley. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 

Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. 


ee 


Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to order. 
You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. Union la- 
bel. Neuhaus & Co., tailors, 506 Market St. *** 


a fine for non-participation was defeated. A stand- 
ing vote of those who favor turning out without 
the least compulsion showed a large percentage 
in the affirmative. Support the committee and 
endorse the majority vote of the organization by 
turning out to show fealty to the day. P. H. 
Desmond was chosen marshal, and James P. Ol- 
well and George E. Mitchell aides. 

A donation was made to the Portola Festival, 
and the union is on record as endorsing the Octo- 
ber celebration. 

The $10 weekly donation was ordered continued 
to the box makers and sawyers, also the assess- 
ment for the United Hatters of America on earn- 
ings of $30 and over, unless word is received in 
the meantime that a settlement has been reached. 
If this occurs, the executive committee will no- 
tify the membership. 

Fifty-four cards were deposited during the 
month, and thirty-seven withdrawn. 

Henry Sterling, Medford P. O. Station, Boston, 
Mass., long an efficient officer of Boston Typo- 
graphical Union, sent word that pamphlets of his 
addresses delivered before the Divinity School of 
Yale University could be procured at reasonable 
rates. Mr. Sterling’s subject was the trade-union 
movement. 

A “Boosters’ Club” was formed last Wednes- 
day afternoon at headquarters. The object is to 
awaken enthusiasm in all quarters to further San 
Francisco’s desire to entertain the delegates of 
the 1911 convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

The National Board of Arbitration decided that 
the overtime rate on newspapers should be based 
on the seven-and-one-half-hour rate, as claimed 
by the union. 

Mrs. Viola E. Webster and Miss M. E, Web- 
ster, relatives, wrote thanking No. 21 for the sym- 
pathy shown on the death of J. L. Russell, Sr. 

A resolution was adopted asking that copies of 
the minutes of each meeting of the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council be furnished affiliated unions. 

Six delegates will be elected to the San Rafael 
convention of the California State Federation of 
Labor at the next meeting, promptly at 2:30 
o'clock. 

Emil Kliem applied for admission to the Union 
Printers’ Home. The committee reported favor- 
ably, the union concurred, and the usual appro- 
priation was made to be used as soon as the 
Home authorities report a vacancy. 

Sophus Hartwick, Casimiro Molina, James Mc- 
Laughlin, L. Gold (transfer from. apprentice roll) 
and John Lages applied for membership. The 
membership committee will consider the applica- 
tions on Monday evening, September 13th, at 
headquarters. Those interested are invited to 
attend, 

Clarence Wellington, Martin C. Olsen, E. L. 
Matthews, Frances McLaughlin (apprentice), and 
Lorne A. Avey were elected on the favorable 
recommendation of the membership committee. 
The first four were obligated. 

Mrs. Henry M. Clayes, widow of the late day 
foreman of the “Examiner,” is very ill at her 
daughter’s home in Berkeley. 


DIRECTORY 
OF UNIONS 


LABOR CLARION 


Labor Council—Meets every Frida at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office aca head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street, Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
Pp. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on first Wednesday at 8 p.m. Label Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters on second and fourth 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 


meets at call of chairman. Headqua 
Market 2853. See 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia, 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

ao ee 2d and 4th Mondays, 343 Van Ness 

ve. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
2d Wednesdays, 225 Third. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Haars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery. Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

gis eo Neabet i and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

bates" Makers, No. 205—Tuesdays, Polito Hall, 3265 


6th. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet lst and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—lst and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

are Makers—3d Tuesday, bor Temple, 316 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters 314 14th. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—ist and 3d ‘Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 
Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Cloak Makers—Headquarters 1638 Eddy; meet 2d 
and 4th Tuesdays. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—G. Brachman, 
1142 Turk. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin. 

wigcercal Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 46 
teuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, ist and 34 
Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
shed ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 

t 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays; office, 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 Church. 

phat Mr Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 124 

ulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 


Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 


ee ee 4th Mondays at Labor Temple, -316 - 
rs : 


Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Jas. Moran, Secy., 
1164 O'Farrell. 

Paste Makers—i1st and 8d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet Alternate Saturdays, Roesch 
Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet last Fridays, Polito Hall, 
16th, between Dolores and Guerrero. 

Photo Engravers, No, 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Wednesdays, 
Marine Engineers’ Hall, 54 Steuart. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
bor cies Hall, 316 14th;) headquarters, 397 
Jessie. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 397 Jessie. 

Rammermen—ilst Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m. 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet ist Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 


day. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
1 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss Mae Kerrigan, 290 Fre- 
mont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Rooms 122, 
128, 124, Investors’ Building, Fourth and Market. 
L. Michelson, Secy., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 1385 Gough. 

a a a Monday, Labor Temple, 316 


ea 


FAIR DAIRIES, 


The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours and wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’ Union. 


American Dairy, Louis Kahn, 515 Charter Oak St. 

Central Milk Company, 21st and Folsom. 

Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 

Cc. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 

Fairmount Dairy, Hyland and Mission Streets, 
John Brannen. 

J. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencia street. 

Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver Ave. 

Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 

New Boss Dairy, Jos. Kensel, Six Mile House. 

Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon Ave. 

People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 


— 


FAIR LIST 
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48 : ; LABOR CLARION ~ 


‘San Francisco’ s Union Shoe Store § 
B. KATSCHINSKI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE Co. << 


“The Greatest Shoe House in the West’ 


825 MARKET ST., near 4th, Opposite Stockton St. 


Buy your shoes from the house of reliability—the store that 
for the past 28 YEARS has been noted for its ‘‘Square Deal 
Prices’”’ and its ‘‘Honest Worth Shoes.’’ Remember also, that 
we were the store that first introduced UNION STAMPED 
SHOES in California, and that we buy and sell more UNION 
STAMPED SHOES than any other firm in the United States. 


LET US SHOE THE FAMILY 


We have every style you want—to fit the Baby to the Grand- 
parent—shoes suitable for Dress, Rest, Play and shoes built to 
stand the roughest labor. 


If you have never traded with us, CALL—let us show you how we 
save you from 50c. to $2.00 on every pair purchased. 


We Employ Our Policy: 
Only A Dollar’s 
UNION Worth 
Clerks for a Dollar 


Telephones Private Exchange 
Park 6380 and 6381 hesariaents 


| Mr. a Cal PEW RITE: T 
The James H. Barry | rh qu sil call ci 


Your office stationery reflects 
individuality. Why \ 
m your own in y 
Co pany, Inc. then use dowdy stationery? Do Wy Sill 


you want your trade to secure a 
THE STAR PRESS : A 


false impression of your worth 
or your merchandise? Look like 


success and you will be success- 


P R I N T E R S and ful. To be successful insist on 


PUBLISHERS Ree 


REGAL TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS 


BOOK BINDING 
DESIGNING 
PHOTO ENGRAVING 


They represent the most comprehensive line sold. Every want can 
be supplied. Ask your office supply or typewriter man about them. 


If any particular number suits your fancy, and you want all your 
stationery printed on it, just refer it to your printer—he can obtain 
it for you. 


1122-1124 Mission St. San Francisco 


§] THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON CO. introduced 
“*S. & H.’’ Green Trading Stamps into San Francisco 
in 1896—-thirteen years ago. 

§] During the past thirteen years, several million dol- 
lars’ worth of valuable merchandise has been given—as 
‘‘Premiums’’—to thousands of collectors of ‘‘S. & H.”’ 
Green Stamps. 

§; Did you get your share? If not, start NOW. Be 
sure to get your share in the future. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON CO. SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH | Ax 
Capital, $1,000,000 Thating srne 
THOS. A. SPERRY, President 220 Post Street Bu gp 


Opening 


Our handsome new store will 
open Saturday, September 4th, from 
4 until 10 P. M. 


This magnificent structure will 
contain the largest stock of furniture 
and carpets on the Pacific Coast. 


To all our Union friends we extend 
a hearty welcome and wish you to 
consider this a personal invitation to 
spend a few pleasant hours with us. 


$1000.00 worth of valuable 
presents will be given away 


Among these are A Handsome 
$150.00 Bed Room Set; A Beautiful 
$100.00 Parlor Set, and 58 others. 

Concert between 7 and 10 P. M. 
NO GOODS SOLD AT OPENING 


EASTERN OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 Market St., just above 6th 


Auction Sale of Real Estate 
Next Sunday, September 5th 


The remaining lots in UNION PARK TRACT 
ON MISSION ST. have been placed in our hands to 
sell. These lots must be SOLD and you can buy at 
your own price as they will only be sold at 


Auction Without Reserve 


TERMS: $1 DOWN and $1 A WEEK. 

Discount—2% % if 1-10 is paid Cash. 5% if 1-5 is 
paid Cash. 1-10 if all Cash is paid. 

Streets curbed, macadamized and water all in. 

As a special advertisement we will give away 
$500 in presents to those visiting the tract—wheth- 
er you purchase or not. Watches, clocks, toilet 
sets, silver ware, cut glass, etc. 


A Special Free Car 


will run to the property leaving 3rd and Market 
Sts. at 10 and 11.30 a. m. and 1 and 2.30 p. m., 
running out Market and Valencia stopping only 
at transfer points. 


San Francisco Real Estate Auction Co, 


1007 Monadnock Bldg. Douglas 3486 


Why Not Read 


The Daily News? 


It’s the Brightest, Snappiest, 
Real NEWS Paper in town 


RIT HAS ALL THE NEWS 

| that’s fit to print and is 

the only real Independent 

NGG) paper here, too. Have you 
= noticed that? 

And of course you know that it is 

the FRIEND of LABOR, in fact, 

it is the only Workingman’s daily 
paper in San Francisco. 

Order it by phone or postal. 25c.a 

month. 1 cent on the street. 


The Daily News, 340 9th St. 


Phone Market 400 


Harron, Rickard & McCone 


will move on September 1st 
to their new five-story building 


139-149 Townsend Street 
between 2nd and 3rd Sts. 


where they will continue to handle 
a complete line of 


Mining and Milling Machinery 
Machine Shop Tools 


Saw Mill and Wood Working 
Machinery 


Boilers, Engines, Hoists, Pumps 
Contractors’ Machinery 


In addition to the above they have added 
a complete line of 


Supplies »1 Transmission Machinery 


All are invited to visit our new quarters 


J. Ht. Marshall G. F. Newell 


Marshall-Newell 
Siupiply Co. 


INCORPORATED 


F. R. King 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTERS OF 


Engineers’ and 
Machinists’ Supplies 
and (ieneral Hardware 


142-144 STEUART ST. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


=== Phone Kearny 4875 


